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Dedication 


I just wish I had the ability and the knowledge to put into words, the feelings that were expressed to me as | 
“found” the Bradwood people who contributed to this book. The nostalgia; the bonds that still exist among 
young people who came out of Bradwood; the expressions of fondness for the “life style” that were apparently so 
special to those whom I contacted, and the love that still exists for this now lost community, remains strong 
among young and old alike. 


This record and its memories are dedicated to those people who lived and worked in Bradwood. They experi- 
enced a unique part of the culture of company towns that were typical in the early days of the development of the 
mill towns and the logging industry in the northwest. I know that each reader will have their memory “sparked” 
and will enjoy recalling their “times” at Bradwood and the friends and acquaintances they left when they had to 
leave this unique place. 


—Don Helwig 
September 2000 


The Author 


Donald Helwig came into Bradwood in 1945 at age 13, the oldest 
boy in a family of four children. His two sisters were married in 
Bradwood and also took up residence there. His sister, Mary Ann 
graduated from Westport high school, married in Bradwood, and re- 
mained there raising her family until the mill closed. His brother Bill 
attended Westport Grade School and graduated from Knappa-Svensen 
High School. Donald’s father, Arthur was employed in the planing 
department at the mill until 1961 and his mother Aletha Helwig was 
employed at the Cookhouse and at the company store. Don gradu- 
ated from Westport High School, joined the navy and later attended 
Oregon College of Education to became a classroom teacher in Or- 
egon, returning to Bradwood many times. . Don worked as a stock 
boy and clerk in the company store. He delivered the Oregon Journal 
newspaper in Bradwood for four years and later worked summers in 
the Bradwood mill in various jobs. He taught in Oregon for twenty 
years and then managed several fairs and exposition centers in the 
northwest. 


Bradwood Is... 


By Karen Thwing Clark 


Bradwood is.... 
the smell of sawdust, 
the endless, comforting droning of machinery, 
the 5 o'clock whistle calling us to dinner, 
the train rumbling, rattling by 
so loud you can feel it. 


Bradwood is.... 
the warmth of the woodstove on my backside, 
the smell of home baked bread, 
picking salmonberries out back (yum), 
the endless laughter and secrets with friends, 
swimming in the river, 
mud between my toes, 


Bradwood is..... 
playing hide-n-seek under the street light, 
building playhouses with lumber ends-n-pieces, 
the musty smell and hushed quiet of the library, 
the sound of walking on a wooden sidewalk. 


Its where you know everyone and everyone knows you. 
It was our refuge from the Columbus Day Storm. 
Irs down the road to another world; 
A world that’s safe, comforting and 
full of friends and family. 
It’s home ! 
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Columbia River Chart of 1871 C.P. Patterson, Oregon Historical Library 6141-6143 dr. 8, F2 Inset shows where Bradwood would be. 
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The Earliest Days 


The Site 


The area that was to become Bradwood was the location 
of the first commercial sawmill in Oregon long before it 
became a state. In 1843! a group of midwestern collabo- 
rators built the first mill along the western banks of the 
Columbia River at the site of a 60-foot waterfall. . This 
was an ideal location for a lumber mill because in those 
times, most all commerce was by water and there was a 
natural deep-water port at this location. The log of 
Cushing Company’s brig Chenamas ? tells of the 60 foot 
falls and the mill driven by an overshot wheel 20 feet in 
diameter with enough water power to drive two saws. Hunt 
was a 33 year old Ohioan who brought his mill irons across 


Wages for month of Apnil 1847 
Josiah L. Parrish " 

Robert Shortress “ 

Aaron Cook : 

William McDaniel " 


Copied directly from Hunt's Mill Ledger 4-30-1847 


the plains by Oxen. According to Ralph Andrews , in his Waterpower on Tidewater, Hunt had two partners, 
Tallmadge Wood and Edwin Otey, a millwright. According to the Oregon Geographical Names publication , in 
1846 Henry Hunt built a mill at nearby Cathlamet Point which is some distance away. But there is some confu- 


Crew outfitted with Brougans (workshoes) 
Hunt, $6.00 
Joel Welsh, $3.00 
Alonzo Phillips, $3.00 
Kalawaii, $3.00 


Kamova $3.00 
Heula $3.00 
Halulu $3.00 
Copied directly from Hunt's Mill Ledger 12-27-1845 


sion here, because in the ship’s log of the time, Captain 
John Couch of the brig Chenamas, records the ship pick- 
ing up 50,000 board feet of lumber at Hunt's Astoria 
Mill at the site of the waterfall some 30 miles up river 
from Astoria. This lumber was primarily 2x4s and one- 
inch boards. Early documents record the mill as the 
Astoria Mill but locals always called it Hunt’s Mill. A 
number of ships and shipping lines picked up lumber 
for export, at Hunt's Astoria Mill. 
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The market for this lumber was Hawaii. 
The Chenamas and the Pallas of Mount 
Vernon? made several trips to Hawaii 
with lumber from Hunt’ mill. Hunt 
brought several Hawaiians back from 
Honolulu to become employees in his 
mill. The Hunt Mill ledger shows ad- 
vances made to several Hawaiians in 
Honolulu and subsequent purchase of 
boots and working apparel for them. . 
It was common at the time, for small 
mills to close for lack of employees once 
gold was found in California. This au- 
thor could find no records of the clos- 
ing of Hunts Mill but it was sold in 
1851. By this time, Hunt was operat- 
ing several mills in Oregon. This au- 
thor was aware of the time span of some 
50 years before any mention of the area 
again shows up in historic printed ma- 
terials. | This later mention is in the 
early records of the development of the 
railroad. The waterfall that once pow- 
ered Hunts Mill is now named Hunt 
Creek Falls and the creek is Hunt Creek. 
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Coming of the Railroad 


By 1898 the railroad served the area. The Astoria and Columbia 
River Railway already offering service since 1888 in the Seaside 
area, acquired the right of way for an extension in September of 
1891.* The ACRR connected Astoria with Seaside and Halladay 
with a spur to Flavel.** The contract for the construction of the 
extension of the railroad was let in 1895. The new railroad was 
to extend from Astoria, up the south and westside of the Colum- 
bia River to connect with the Northern Pacific Railway at Goble. 
The extension was being built from both ends.* The two ends 
met at 64.5 mile post at (Marshland) and were connected with- 
out fanfare. The first train to run over this line in 1898 was 
pulled by Baldwin Engine #1361. This new railroad initially 
offered freight service only and listed a freight station schedule 
which included Clifton, Parsons and Bugby, in that order, in its 
early advertisements and on its railroad maps. It now afforded 
connecting services clear through to Portland and thus to con- 
nect with the nation. Daily rail service and some passenger ser- 
vice were offered as of May 1898. After a few months of sched- 
ule, demand made it practical to add additional runs each way. 


This railroad was acquired by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
in 1911° as it wanted to offer connecting service from Seattle 
and Spokane through Portland to Flavel, Oregon which was a 
steamer port offering connecting passenger service by ship to 
ports in California. This part of Northern Pacific’s service was 


**Flavel is another town that no longer exists in Oregon. It was 
located on the waterfront at what is now known as Hammond. 
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called the SP&S Railroad (Seattle, Portland and Spokane). SP&S offered one passenger train westbound, and its 
return east bound each day. Freight trains also ran daily. When the public hearing was held in Portland on 
discontinuing passenger service there was public protest, but when asked of the crowd, how many rode the train, 
only one person raised their hand.. In January of 1952 this regular passenger service was terminated.’ Although 
freight service continued, a major landslide just south of Hunts Mill Point eventually caused all service to be 
discontinued. Vera Gault of Astoria wrote in her Then and Now column for the Daily Astorian : “When the first 
passenger train from Portland to Clatsop County and the beaches arrived on May 16, 1898 hundreds of exuberant 
passengers filled its 16 coaches. Crowds were cheering at every stop. Fares were $3.00 each, though later, in fierce 
competition with steamer service the fare was dropped to 50 cents for the round trip. The train provided 
passenger service from Bradwood to Astoria and to Seaside. One could catch the train in the morning to travel 
west or go to the beach resorts or to appointments “in town” and then they could catch the train back. One could 
also travel to Portland by train, but it was an overnight journey because the train traveled west only once a day. 
There was a stand used to display a small flag if the train was to stop to pick up passengers or freight. The stand also 
had arms to catch incoming mail and on which the postmaster would hang the mailbag for the outgoing mail. The 
postmaster would connect the top of the bag to a spring-loaded arm and then connect the bottom of the bag to 
another arm. The bag, suspended between the arms, not only contained the outgoing mail, but acted as the 
spanner that kept the arms reaching out toward the train. This device was designed so that a swing-out arm from 
the train’s mail-car would snatch the heavy canvas mailbag without the train having to stop. As the bag was 
snatched the arms would fall back into folded position. Many of the small stations along the way had these mail 
delivery systems. 


Aside from the economic benefits the coming of the railroad is important in this history because the extension of 
the railroad created the diking along the west banks of the Columbia River at the site where Bradwood was to 
become a reality. Behind this dike and adjacent to Hunt Creek the flooding and freshets of spring run-off; the 
natural dredging of the Columbia River backing up through Hunt Creek and dropping its spoils created a large flat 
landed area that was destined to become the site of the new town in Oregon. This flat area on which Bradwood 
was to be built, was primarily a large swampy flat of about 50 acreas in size that was “hemmed” in by the hillside 
with its waterfall on its west and the “dike” created by the SP & S railroad that ran along the banks of the river. 
(See river chart on page 2) 
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Starting a Town 


In 1910 a mill was built near this area by A.W. Clark and J.B. Robinson who planned not only a lumber mill, but 
a sash and door factory.* It was to be named the Oregon Timber and Lumber Company. This mill was not built 
at the falls, but east of the railroad and over the river taking advantage of the deep water for a shipping port. The 
Metzger Map of 1930 show that this company had a logging railroad that came to the mouth of Hunt Creek on the 
north side of the creek. The freight station built nearby to the south sat on a hump of higher rocky land that the 
railroad named Parsons. Because of its location the mill was commonly called The Parsons Mill and a newspaper 
account of the Astoria Budget dated October 19, 1910 tells of a logger injured while working for the OT & L 
Company “ at Parsons”. 


On July 15, 1930, Fred W. Bradley*, Walter A. Woodard and Charles Hardy formed a company to log and mill the 
hemlock and fir of the area.’ It was at Parsons that Bradley and Woodard were to build their new mill and town. 
Fred Bradley was of a Bay City, Michigan logging and lumbering family while Walter Woodard was a known 
lumberman from Cottage Grove, Or- 
egon.'? Bradley had acquired about 15 
square miles of timberlands in 1901 '' along 
the Columbia River, including Parsons and 
the lands north, south and west of it. From 
a point just short of the town of Clifton 
and to the south along the river to approxi- 


mately 4 miles southwest of Wauna. The 


holdings extended west to the headwaters 
of Gnat Creek and Knotts Creek. He also 


*Readers will find a biography of the 


es ns Noy ARs 
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bought a second large tract across the river in Wahkiakum County. In 1905 and 1919 Bradley added to his 
holdings in the area buying additional lands from the Crossett Lumber Company back of Westport in Coumbia 
County. '” 


In January 1921, the County Commissioners asked Bradley 
to sell the area of Bradley Crest to the County for an overlook 
park, but Bradley decided not to sell them the property. Then 
in February 1921 Fred Bradley and the heirs of Elemar 
Bradley (Fred’s brother) donated the area of Bradley Crest to 
the County fora park. '? It is a high overlook (about 600 feet) 
3 ree a of the Columbia River Valley and Puget Island. There is a 


Se . ¥ . wae a are — sete ats 
1930 Metzger Map shows switchbacks to Bradley permanent marker in the park (bench) dedicated to this dona- 


Crest. 


tion. When the Columbia River Highway (State 30) was built, 
the roadway climbed the crest in switchbacks till it reached the 
summit. It passed through the overlook-park. In the late 1950s the highway was rebuilt and it now bypasses the 
overlook. As a youngster, riding the school bus, it was an important wayside marker and occasionally, we would 
talk the bus driver, Mr. Dodge, into stopping briefly while we got a drink of water or on the last day of school, to 
have our photo taken at the Bradley bench. (See Bradwood School Chapter). 


Fred Bradley and Walter Woodard established Bradwood Mill at the Parsons site and began construction of a new 
mill. Before full construction could begin they needed to build up the land so they contracted in 1930 with the 
Corps of Engineers to dredge the Columbia and dump the dredgings into the swamp to build up the land The 
cost of this dredging was $30,000. Critics of the time, said the fill could never support the weight of the working 
mill equipment and all the homes. They re-built and extended the old OT & L logging railroad spur that went up 
Hunt Creek and brought it into their mill site. By 1932, their logging railroad was ready for its first engine and the 
town was under construction. The Bradley-Woodard Mill and the town of Bradwood would last for the next 30 
years and longer. Bradley-Woodard sold the mill in late 1940's to Buchanen and Associates and about a year later, 
it was sold again to the Turner Lumber Company on the Hudson River in New York. 


*There is a concrete marker in Bradley State Park dedicated to this gift of a park in 1921 although records don't show 
acceptance of the park by the County until 1923. 
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They named it Columbia Hudson Lumber Company and continued to operate 
the town and plant until 1962. The new company made many improvements 
to Bradwood. The dark frame houses, (compare early photos with later ones) 
were painted and new sidewalks and curbing was built. Columbia Hudson also 
made improvements in the handling of waste and in the port which brought 
more shipping to the mill. In 1958, they encouraged Pacific Power and Light 
to bring commercial electric power into Bradwood and Clifton. The impetus 
behind that move was Columbia Hudson's intent to upgrade the mill and install 
new electronic equipment. PP&L designed and began extension of a 28K sys- 
tem into Bradwood, but later downgraded it to a 12K system when the compa- 
nies upgrade plan would fail. The size of the timber made the Bradwood headrig 
inefficient for cutting small logs. Economic conditions changed these plans and 
resulted in the closure of the mill and town. 


The Logging Railroad 


Somewhere on the northeast slope of Nicolai Mountain in Clatsop County, 
between headwaters of Gnat Creek and Plympton Creeks a logging railroad 
left the slopes and headed down toward the mighty Columbia River. The rail- 
road was built along the banks of Hunt Creek and followed the Creek for the 
14 to 15 miles that separated Nicolai from the river. Lower parts of this line had 
been built by the Oregon Lumber and Timber Company. '° The new lines and 
extensions built by Bradley and Woodard were designed to carry the hemlock 
and fir trees to their mill. 


In 1932 Bradley and Woodard purchased a Shay* railroad engine from the 


Willamette Iron and Steel Works in Portland for service on their new line. '° 


Readers can find a photo of the Bradwood engine on the Bradwood siding, on Page 142 
of The Willamette Locomotive by Hauf & Getz, Binford and Mort, Publishers 1977) 
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With its load of logs the train would make its way down through the rain forested hills, past beaver dam swamps 
and along the rocky banks and over timbered trestles to reach down to the river. When the steep slopes of the rainy 
hills were reached at the place called Hunt Creek Falls, the railroad soon left the firmament of the hillsides and 
went out onto a trestle headed toward the river. The trestle was built up against the hillside and it made a steep 
downward-slope for about an eighth of a mile to enable the train to reach a log dumping area only about six feet off 
the water. The tracks made a final left turn, heading north toward Tenasillahe Island, and ran about 100 yards 


along the river bank leveling out as it went. In year 2000 some remains of this dumping trestle is still in the river. 
The train would bring its log cars, loaded with the giant fir, hemlock and spruce logs from trees cut at the higher 
elevations, down to the end of the trestle. A cable was strung under the log load and one end of the cable lifted by 
donkey engine to tilt the logs into the river between the trestle and the shore below. A small “pusher” tug would 
then push the logs to gather them into small rafts that would then be taken into the mill’s log pond. 
Bradley- Woodard closed their logging railroad during the summer of 1938 '’and sold their Shay engine to Stimson 
Lumber Company of Seqhere, Washington in 1942. '* 
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Bradwood the Town 


Bradley and Woodard by 1934 had constructed their Company Town. It was built on the filled-in flat right under 


the logging railroad’s trestle. Where the trestle left the hill at about 20 feet elevation, it stradled over the main street 


of Bradwood at a right angle and ran “through” the mill site. Also where the trestle left the hill, the company built 


a flight of stairs so the loggers at the cookhouse could get up to the train level to ride the rails back to the logging 


sites. One early resident tells of riding empty train cars up the 
creek and then getting off and fishing the creek on the way 
back down. On the south side of the logging trestle were the 
company town’s boarding house, boarding quarters for their 
working men, and on the other side, the company store, and 
“landings” or docks where rough cut lumber was stored . The 
loads placed side by side and row by row on jitney blocks. As 
the mill prepared orders for shipping, these loads of lumber on 
jitney blocks often lined the road in and out of town and were 
found stacked here and there where ever the drivers could find 


a place to sit them down. 


Stretching away to the south from the trestle, was the main 
street of town. Almost under the trestle was a small building 
that housed the nurse’ office and later served as the office for 
the doctor who made visitations to Bradwood on a once-a-week 
basis. During the war years, the ladies of Bradwood would 
gather here every day to make bandages for the war effort. The 
lady in charge, gave instructions to proper handwashing, teach- 
ing to lather well and scrub several times before handling the 
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supplies and and she taught the novices to make the bandages. Supplies were provided by the Red Cross. Accord- 
ing to one resident, the ladies gathered every day, some bringing their little ones along, and worked for several 
hours making bandages. Beside this building were other small dwellings which housed single men who worked 
in the mill. 


The houses to the south* end of town were pretty much all just alike. They sat in two rows, eleven houses on the 
westside of the street and twelve houses plus a school on the east side, each house facing the street. Although the 
houses had all been built just alike, they did change. Over the years, expanding families had added rooms on the 
sides and backs of many of them. They had indoor bathrooms with iron tub, wall mounted sink and of course, 
toilets. Each house had a picket fence around the front and shared picket fences between them. They all had little 
sheltered front porches and all the houses were roofed in wide-rolled roofing paper. The houses were so much alike 
there were reported instances where family members not paying attention, had entered the wrong house. On the 
far south end of town and up on the hillside, overlooking these houses were two more homes that faced north. 
These were the days of few automobiles so most of the homes did not have driveways. Rows of garages were built 
down across from the company store and a few were added at the south end of town. 


On the north end of town, nearest the trestle was the company store; the center of the community and the post 
office The Post Office was built into the back corner of the store and it included about 60 numbered and glass- 
front boxes. Employees were assigned a box and given the combination to “their box”. The advantage of the glass 
fronts gave the recipients an opportunity to see if there was any mail in their box before it was opened. The 
Bradwood Post Office was established in April 19311”. The first post master was Roy V. Leonard. 


Across the street from the store was the Union Hall which was also the Community Hall (when called upon to 
serve that function). The company offices stood just across the SP&S tracks behind the store. Also adjacent to the 
store was the mill owner's (Mr. Bradley's) house . This house also became the home of the future general managers 
of the company. Some of these were Mr. Bradley, Lester Harding, a Mr. Stevens and Reed Chamberlain 


In the late 1930s and into the forties, the company began construction to extend the town to the north, building 
more homes for the managerial and “skilled” employees. 


*Bradwood street actually layed south by southwest to north by northwest but to simplify directions, author has chosen to 
identify Bradwood as laying north and south with the river to its east side. 
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structure to Bradwood. The north end sat. 324. 
of town would have five large two-story 
houses built up over top of garages, on 
the east side of the street and one large 
three-story house on the west side. 
This large three-story house was the 
residence of Roy and Grace Leonard 
and his three daughters. He was the 
first plant manager and is listed in 1930 
as secretary of the mill corporation. 
The company also built one small 
house about a mile and a half up the 
hill; across from the town’s water res- 
ervoir and another adjacent to the 
cookhouse for the head cook. 
Later the company moved four of their 
bachelor quarters buildings to the 
north and converted them into four 
more small flats. To the north of these 
flats was the dumping area for the mill 
and for the township. The company 
constructed short plank roadways that 
reached back into the swamp for the 
dumping of garbage and trash. The 
clean-up crews would occasionally set 


fire to the trash piles. 
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Bradwood View, looking southeast about 1954. Photo Courtesy Charles (Chuck) Tays 
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Just off the south end of the mill docks, the 
U.S. Navy had built an observation house dur- 
ing the early World War II years. Locals called 
this house The Navy House. The Navy moni- 
tored marine traffic on the river. A small con- 
tingent of sailors were stationed here with equip- 
ment to listen and watch the river traffic, in 
case any enemy vessels were able to slip through 
the Astoria area. As the sailors came for their 
“watch” or duty time, their appearance in town 


caused speculation about what they were actu- 


ally doing at the Navy House. One story that 
The “Navy House” was occupied by servicemen during WW II. circulated was that they had a huge cable laid 

under the river that they would pull up to snare 
any enemy submarines or ships that tried to come up river and also at that location was Bradwood docks and 
beach. The last house built in Bradwood was constructed in 1948 on the north end of town for the head sawyer. 
This then, completes the description of Bradwood. 


Now picture, if you will, that the entire living area of Bradwood lay alongside the hill (west) and was enclosed by 
the dike of the SP&S railroad to its east side (or river side). On the other side of the tracks and over the river was 
the freight office and the company lumber mill. Most of the mill had been built on piling and deck built out over 


the river. 


The wigwam burner and the drying kilns were built adjacent on fill that had been dumped on the north end of the 
area. Most mills along the river had wigwam burners to dispose of waste but wigwams subsequently became 
banned due to the outpouring of smoke and ash pollutants. Though no longer used, the wigwam burner remained 
in place for the duration of the mill. The logs from the logging train and subsequently logs hauled in by truck, 
and floated by log rafts, entered the mill pond from the North end where they were eventually fed up into the 


sawmill. 


— 
Al 
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The Bradwood Store 


The Bradwood Store was the place where all families made 
almost daily visits; getting their mail, getting the news of what 
was going on, waiting for the school bus, and buying their 
groceries. It was also the site of the only public telephone 
available to the residents of the community. Prior to the in- 
stallation of this phone, all calls were made from the manag- 
ers house or the mill office. On the front porch of the store 
was the gasoline pump for the community, it was left of the 


Bradwood Store about 1947, note portions of 


railroad trestle still remain door and when one 


wanted gas you went 
into the store to tell them you wanted gas and they would come out and 
pump it for you. Sometimes, when they were busy, they would just tell 
you go ahead. After the gas was in the car, you went back in to tell them 
how much you took. In the early days the pump first had to be hand- 
pumped with a side-lever to get the gas up out of the in-ground tank. As 
the handle was pumped back and forth the gas being pumped appeared in 
a glass tube at the top of the pump. After the pump was filled, one then 
could let the gas gravity-flow down into their vehicle. If the gas tank of 
your vehicle did not take all the gas you pumped, the remainder in the 
pump would be released back down into the tank in the ground. Later, the 
store was able to install an electric gas pump. 


The company store carried hardware, dry goods, groceries, a limited supply 
of fresh produce and fresh meats and would “order in” those items that they 
didn't have space to show. One could order furniture, tires, car parts, etc. 
and they would come by train from the Portland area suppliers. 


in front of Bradwood Store 
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Managers of the company store included Parker White who 
was probably the first manager, Edna Davis, Bob Phillips, 
Amos Wampole, Wally and Mary Ward, and Don and Connie 
Reed. Additional staffing was provided by hiring wives of 
employees who lived in town. 


From time to time, managers changed the furnishings about 
but it seemed that the main counter always found its way 
back to center-front. When you came in the front door, you 
faced the counter with its big old National cash register on 
the table behind the counter. When a purchase was made 
with cash, the clerk pressed the keys down that totaled the 
purchase and the amount of purchase tags would pop up in 


the cash register to show the amount of sale. 


If you rounded the counter on the left side you were entering 


the “fresh” part of the store. A rack built up against the wall 


Looking down Bradwood Street toward the south. 


contained the limited “fresh” vegetables selection and next to 
that a huge refrigerated meat case with a narrow aisle behind it. The left wall was covered with shelves of dry goods 
like crackers, cereal, oatmeal; all things in cans and boxes. Canned fruits and vegetables were on the back wall 
shelves next to the door to the post office. Drugs and bandaids, etc. were in the back on the outside post office 
wall. Pop and Ice Cream were up front just inside the front window. Down the center of the store were the dry 


goods like casual clothing, children’s clothing and ladies wear. 


On the south wall of the store (if you rounded the front counter to the right) were the work goods. Here were the 
leather aprons, gloves, work boots, underwear and winter underwear, and all the goods that the workers might 
need. All these items were packaged in boxes in those days. If someone needed an item, the box was pulled out 
and then the clerk or the purchaser would go through the box looking to see if your size was there. On that end of 
the counter you would also find the plugs of tobacco, snoose, Bull Durham tobacco pouches and rolling papers, 


and Copenhagen, cigars and other items that the working men required. High up on the shelves one found 
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household items like kerosene lamps, and other needs. Although the store carried fresh meats, the supply was 
very limited and choices were few. Occasionally the store manager would buy a pork loin or some other cut and 
then re-cut it and place it in the case. It was common to find a sign in the store window telling when fresh meat 
was “in”. Alcoholic beverages were not sold by the store. 


Almost all purchasing at the company store was done by credit. The patrons would have their purchases recorded 
and at the end of each month the mill office would pick up the totals and deduct the amounts from the employee 
paychecks. Each employee had his own credit book at the store. This pad of sales slips had the family or individual 
name recorded across the binding. These were kept behind the store counter in a black spring-loaded rack that 
held each book, twelve books to the page that displayed the family names. When the customer placed his pur- 
chases on the counter the clerk selected that customer’s book from the rack, wrote in the names and prices of the 
individual items purchased and then totaled the page. The pages in the book were bound in duplicate, the white 
copy with carbon remained in the book, the yellow copy was torn out and given to the customer for their records. 
The books were then turned over to the mill office at the billing period so the bookkeeper could deduct the 
appropriate amounts from the employee’s pay. Of course, the store made cash transactions as well. 


August 7, 1950 


i 


Two views of the “Bradwood Train Wreck’, 
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Bradwood Happenings 


Of course the building of a new house was a “happening” and all the families watched its construction with great 
interest and with much sidewalk-foreman work. But there were also some major “events” that took place. 


Some will recall the “scare” days of early 1942, after the bombing of Pearl Harbor. It was a time of “blackouts” and 
precautions, for we didn’t want Japanese airplanes or submarines to see where we were. Some will recall when 
Bradwood’s fire chief, Tom Ahlf took his crew of volunteer firefighters to Clifton to save their town from a major 
fire. Others will recall when the company tore down the logging railroad trestle over the town, forever changing 
the face of Bradwood. 


There was the big train wreck in August of 1950 
when the SP & S Engine ran through the open 
switch at the south end of town and crashed into 
the mill buildings and dumped car loads of wheat 
over the tracks in Bradwood . Wheat grew along 
the tracks for a couple of seasons afterward 


There was the time of the dead grey whale’s body 
that got hung up in the underpinnings of the mill's 
docks. It was eventually towed away by Charlie 
Ostervold ; a fisherman from Puget Island. 


In the big Columbia River Flood of 1948 the men 
of the day shift worked nights with the older boys 
of town sand bagging and monitoring the dikes 
while the men of the night shift took their turns 


with the women and children sand bagging dur- Charlie Ostervold uses his fishing boat to tow the whale away 
from underneath the Bradwood mill. 
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ing the day. The entire population of 
Bradwood (except for the sandbaggers) 
evacuated Bradwood on a couple of nights 
to sleep in their cars and at friends homes 
in higher elevations. 


It was always interesting when ships came 
in to port to load lumber. These two and 
three day stays were always looked forward 
to for the town made the crew welcome 
and the seamen usually shared small “gifts” 
and tales with whom they became ac- 
quainted. Sometimes a ship would stay 
for almost a week and residents would be 
invited to come aboard to fraternize and even have dinner on the ship. When the ship Fairport came to town it 
took the largest load of lumber ever shipped from Bradwood and Mrs. Ward the storekeeper, recorded the event 
with this photo. 


The ship Fairport took Ns largest cargo of linber ae shipped from 
Bradwood to this time. 


For the Bradwood kids, another exciting time was whenever the mill broke down or the men went on strike. That 
meant free ice cream at the store. Of course, with no electric power the freezer cases began to defrost so the word 
would go out that ice cream at the store was free. It was very much like a snow day and wondering if there would 
be school tomorrow. If the power was out...better visit the store early tomorrow. 


One of Bradwood’s “Happenings” occurred after Bradwood was closed and razed. Bradwood became the center of 
an international drug smuggling incident involving persons from New York, the Phillipine Islands, Canary Islands, 
Korea and, ultimately, Hillsboro, Oregon. One James Whitlaw had purchased Bradwood in 1984 for the purpose 
of “building a ship repair and building center”. It turned out that his real name was not Whitlaw at all, and that 
the intent, was to construct a port to smuggle drugs into the U.S. According to the U.S. Customs service, the 
smugglers had acquired the 153 foot tuna boat Saja. They purchased it in the Canary Islands and set sail for 
Senegal where they took on 100,000 pounds of Black Grouper. They sailed on to Columbia where they installed 
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a false bottom, and took on a load of 24 tons of Marjuana (value 16.2 to 17.2 millions of dollars). They covered the 
new bottom with ice and then set sail for Astoria, where Sunrise Shipping of Portland had made arrangements for 
the import of the fish. When the ship was unloaded and inspected by Customs Agents nothing suspicious was 
found. The owners now determined that the ship needed to sail upriver for “repairs.” The Saja arrived at Bradwood 
on May 28, 1985 where its other cargo was unloaded by Korean agents using flashlights so as not to attract 
attention of houses across the river. The contraband was unloaded and shipped to a country site in the St. Helens, 
Hillsboro area for sales.* 


A local repairman, brought in to do some work at the Bradwood site, suspected something when people at the site 
behaved unfriendly and suspicious, so he wrote down the license numbers of the vehicles there and provided it to 
authorities. After the subsequent investigation and arrests, the contraband, the Bradwood site, and the tuna boat 
Saja were consequently seized and sold. The Saja now plies the waters of Alaska. 


The first recorded death in Bradwood was a Carl Fredin a 22 year-old male who drowned in 1936. Oscar Berg an 
employee at the mill was killed by the train in 1943. 7° One of the mill’s firemen, a Mr. Lundberg died of 
suffocation when he fell into a chips barge in 1945. 


*Details of this Happening can be found in the August 17, 1988 Portland Oregonian with names, dates and specifics of 
the work of the U.S. Customs Department as relates to this incident. 
ee 
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aise Bradwood—Clifion Road still winds its 


way from Highway 30 to the river today 
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Bradwood Road or Clifton Road 


Bradwood Road extended north out of town until it reached Hunt Creek’s confluent with the Columbia River, and 
there it crossed a wooden bridge, made a sharp left turn and joined with Clifton Road which connected to High- 
way 30. Clifton was a small fishing village about a mile down river from Bradwood. Clifton predated Bradwood 
by a number of years. The Clifton Road was an unimproved road that wound its way up through the hills for 
about three miles (also following Hunt Creek) to reach the main highway. Of course, those of us who were 
residents of Bradwood called the road Bradwood Road. 


The Morning Astorian 
News of August 1930, 
reported that Woodard 
appeared before the 
county commission to 
request that the Clifton 
road and its extension 
into Bradwood be 
rocked to enable sup- 
plies to be hauled to the 
new site. Whereupon, 
the Commissioners or- 


dered the county road EV De oe TE Se a pre 


z_ 2 
A 
: 


engineer to draw up 
plans and specs and call 
for bids for the job. 
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Those who walked the three-mile distance up to the highway will remember 
the water ram at the intersection of the Clifton Road and Hiway 30. This 
ram rang out its pumping sound every minute or so with a loud charge that 
could be heard for some distance. The ram pumped water from Hunt Creek 
some 200 feet down the hillside below, through a three-inch pipe, up to the 
level of Bradley Park It worked on the principle that falling water could 
generate enough pressure to push water up hill and it worked. The redesign 
of Highway 30 now bypasses this location, but one can still visit the site by 
turning off Highway 30 at the Bradwood-Clifton sign. In year 2000, the old 
ram tank and its pipe, was still visible but showing the ravages of weather and 
rain-forest deterioration. 


Bus service was available at the “top of the hill” so one could take the bus to 
points east (Portland) or west to Astoria. This “bus stop” was located about 
a mile west of the Bradley Crest Park. One bought a ticket to Oregon Timber 
if your destination was Clifton or Bradwood. If you were arriving by bus to 
Oregon Timber you moved to the front of the bus as you neared the stop, to 
alert the driver that the next road was your “stop”. 


Bradwood —Clifton Road In the early years Bradwood Road was a beautiful drive. As one dropped 
down the hill from Oregon Timber the road passed under the overhanging 
Alder and Native Maple leaf canopies. From time to time, one was driving right along with the same elevation as 
the creek with its cascading waters and pools. The sides of the road were padded with ferns, Goats Beard, Wild 
Bleeding Hearts and Trilliums and False Solomon's Seal, Mock Orange and Oregon Dogwood. The sides of the 
road were in constant change with various plants in spring and with the other native plants during the other 
seasons that grow strong and hearty in our wet Oregon climate. It was not uncommon to spot various kinds of 
wildlife along the road; raccoons and possoms regularly, and deer and elk often. Reportings of sightings of bear, 
and cougar were also forthcoming and remained a “dread” in the minds of those who found themselves walking the 
road in dark at night. Singing loudly, whistling and making noises along the way, seemed to see each pedestrian 
safely on their way. 
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Bachelor Living 


Of course, single men worked the Bradwood Mill and the 
ie company had built shelters for them as well. In addition, it 
ee . was not uncommon for a family man to come to Bradwood 
to work for a while, living in bachelor quarters until a house 


was available for his family. One of these bachelor dwellings 
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by the store was known as The Ritz. Other bachelors lived 


together in another building close by and still others later 
lived in the back of the schoolhouse. Most of the bachelor’s 
quarters were built against the hill on the westside of town 
behind the cookhouse; these were for the single men with no 
families. They consisted of small three-room buildings built 
up on stilts. Three rooms in-a-row with the entry door in 
the center. Here four men shared a common living room at 
center and slept two to each end in the bedrooms at each end of the living room. These “bedrooms” consisted of a 
cot along the wall, a night stand and a closet for each man. Some of the men had nailed orange boxes or apple 
boxes to the walls to add additional shelf and storage space. Because of lack of ventilation, the room walls were 
stained from smoke from their wood stoves and their tobacco smoking. Then men decorated their walls with 
calendars, pin-ups, family pictures or whatever was of interest to them. Each living room had several round-armed 
“captains” chairs and a large wood heater for warmth and for making their off-duty coffee. These living rooms 
usually also included a stack of wood and some kindlin to start their fires. There were about 13 of these shelters 
connected with raised sidewalks over the swamp. In addition, there were two other buildings constructed for these 
men which created a place for them to do laundry, to serve as a bathroom and a shower facility and a place to gather 


in larger groups as they wanted to. 


The company maintained a “cookhouse” where they hired a bullcook who kept the fires going, maintaining hot 
water for the kitchen and for the shower rooms and clean-up rooms for the bachelors. The company also had a 
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head cook and then paid local employee’s wives to service tables and do the scullery work. The Head Cook (in 
earlier days, Hannah Hughes) had a little house built right next to the south door of the cookhouse. Large, hot 
meals were offered to the men three or four times a day. Anyone walking by the cookhouse in early morning, 
would smell the hot home-made loaves of bread and the breakfast biscuits coming out of the oven. As the meal was 
close to being served, the men would begin to gather on the back porch of the cookhouse. At the mealtime, when 
they were ready to serve, the bullcook or one of the helpers would ring the iron triangle on the back porch of the 
cookhouse, calling the bachelors to their meals. In the earlier days, before the mill began generating electricity, on 
early dark mornings the men would find kerosene lamps with reflectors hanging on the walls to light the dining 
room. Of course, in winter when it got dark early, the lamps were lit for the evening dinner time. Also on the 
back wall near the door was a big sign that explained the company meal plan and the costs. The men had their 
usual seating places where they found the heavy 
white mugs and white heavy plates ready for their 
meal. Meals were served “family style” with big 
bowls and trays of the menu entrees, passed back 
and forth among them and with the helper ladies 
refilling the bowls and trays as necessary. The “new” 
men hung back and waited until most were seated 
before they found themselves an unclaimed space. 
Most of the chairs in the cookhouse were “captains” 
and “mates” chairs of the times. Although the 
cookhouse had benches too. These meals were 
kept track of and a deduction for meals, made from 
each of their monthly paychecks. A fourth “lunch” 
meal was offered to the night shift crews when the 
mill ran a night shift. The triangle was not rung 
for this ten o'clock meal as it would disturb the day 
crew sleepers and the neighbors. Occasionally a fam- 
ily from town would come to the cookhouse for a 
meal. 


The ladies of the cookhouse crew; Doll Lyons, Ellen Frost, & 
Elsie Murrey. 
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Living in Bradwood 


The houses in Bradwood were never empty for more than a day or two, 
for the mill had a waiting list of employees who wanted to live in town. 
It was an 11 to 30 mile commute to the next towns. There were occa- 
sionally employees who came across the river by boat to work in the 
mill. When a family moved out of Bradwood, a watchful eye would be 
kept to see who the new tenants would be. When the new family ar- 
rived, the kids of the neighborhood would also arrive to watch the un- 
loading. They sat on their bikes and sprawled over the fences watching 
to see if there were new kids coming to town. Who were these new- 
comers and what did they look like? Next door neighbors commonly 
arrived at the newcomers doorstep the next day or so, with a cake, a pie 
or casserole to welcome the new families. Of course, the kids would 
become acquainted quickly and absorbed into the community games 
and shown the “secret” hiding places and where the “forts” were built 
in the woods. 


When we came to Bradwood the street was gravel and down each side 
of the street was a plank sidewalk that lay on the gravel surface. When 
rain was steady (and it often is in western Oregon) the sidewalks would 
float on the water that collected over the street. One had to use care in 
going to the store or to a neighbor's, for the sections of the sidewalk 
would sometimes move or sink when stepped on. It was common prac- 
tice for the children in town to search the cracks in the walkways for 
lost coins when they felt an urgent need for some spending cash. In the 
early 1950's these sidewalks were rebuilt with under-frames that raised 
them 10 inches high and anchored them solidly. At this time the com- 
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Note earliest sidewalks when Bradwood 


was under construction. 
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pany also constructed plank sluice boxes 
with a cover to carry sewer and grey-water 
waste, replacing the open ditches that ran 
behind the houses. In these days all waste- 
waters were dumped into the Columbia 
River untreated. 

In 1936 with the lumber market waning, 
another member of the Bradley family 
Nathan Bradley, designed a way to turn the 
: mill’s waste into a marketable product. It 
m oes was a happy solution that brought more 
revenues to the company. Nathan intro- 
duced the first “hog” and chipper plant in 


a sawmill on the Columbia River?’. This 


eo 7 


: re a ~ account reported in the Portland Orego- 
By the early 19605, Bradwood sidewalks were made of sturdy 10” x 3° nian newspaper identifies the designer as 
lumber, and the town sported pavement, curbs and picket fences. Nathan Bradley but the Bradley Family 


history does not show any Nathan Bradley who survived after 1906 unless this is a cousin of Fred W. Bradley. The 
chips were barged to a new plant in St. Helens, Oregon where they were making a new lumber by-product called 
Fir-Tex. 


Materials not suitable for chips were fed through the hog and burned in the company’s steam plant to generate electric- 
ity for the new town and the mill. Although electricity was free, it was neither reliable or plentiful. When the mill was 
down (not running) for days at a time, it would run out of fuel to burn and the electricity would go out. Of course, this 
meant no residential telephones, electric stoves or laundry appliances. Until 1936 no homes had electric lights and until 
1959 all Bradwood homes had oil lamps as back up. If the employees went on strike or a major breakdown of 
equipment occurred causing the plant to be “down” for several days, the lamps were taken down out of the cupboard and 
lit again. In 1959 Pacific Power and Light Company installed commercial electric power in Bradwood and Clifton 
bringing the lines down the Bradwood Road Hill. * Later some families added electric stoves to their kitchens but most 
kept their wood stoves in case of lost electric service. The author's mother always claimed that “Good bread can only be 
baked in a wood stove oven”. Most residents also now acquired electric clothes dryers. 
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Before Electricity came to town every home had a big wood heater in the living room with its black stovepipe 
extending vertically and then making the 90 degree turn to enter the chimney. The stove was a friendly and warm 
greeter to those entering the front door on cold, wet or frosty nights. In early morning as one got up from the 
warmth of their bed, you grabbed your clothes and went to stand by the heater or the kitchen stove to warm 
yourself as you dressed. In these early times, every room had a door to be closed so that valuable heat could be 
retained in the room where people gathered. When morning fires were lit, the doors would be closed so that room 
with the stove would get warm. It was often that one would find boots and shoes crowded around under the 
heater to dry them for the next day or warm them for putting on. The householders grew very proficient at stoking 
a stove to keep as much fire going for the night as possible. Often it took just a stir of coals and embers to get the 
morning fire going again. Each home also had a wood kitchen stove in the kitchen and all had a large upright 
galvanized hot water tank behind the stove to provide hot water and all houses had woodsheds at their back doors. 
The galvanized hot water tanks stood on end on short legs and had iron pipes that were threaded around the 
firebox in the stove to heat the water in the tank. 


The Company also provided water at no charge. Approximately three quarters of a mile above Hunt Creek Falls, 
the company built a wooden dam over Hunt Creek. The dam was about 8 feet high, and constructed of heavy 
timbers and planks.It had a span of 60 feet. This dam was not designed to stop the flow of the Creek, but merely 
to create a large enough lake to store adequate water for draw-off for the community and the mill. The company 
constructed an intake box near the center of the lake with screening and a huge 
gate valve to turn the water off as necessary and to regulate the flow. From the 
gate valve, the pipe carrying water was laid to Bradwood. This 8” pipe was 
made of wood, wrapped in steel wire much like barrels were made in those days. 
In subsequent years as this pipe deteriorated, sections were replaced with iron 
pipe. One can still see traces of this pipe where it lies exposed below Hunt 
Creek Falls. The water was excellent drinking water but in later years it was 
checked daily by a mill employee to ensure it was good. About the time of 


building the reservoir, the company also built a small house nearby (across the 
road.) Locals called this the Halfway House. 
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Time was kept in Bradwood by the mill’s steam whistle at the power plant (boiler room). Everyone knew when the 
8:00 a.m. whistle blew, the men were all at their stations and the daily production began. The mill whistle would 
blast two short blasts 5 minutes before start up and one long blast at start time. At 5:00 p.m. when the shift was to 
end, a long hard blast ended the shift. The whistle blew again at 5:55 to warn for the night shift and at 6:00 p.m. 
to start the shift. The big whistle could be heard for a mile or more in all directions. The planing mill had its own 
whistle; a high pitch smaller whistle that was used to announce the shift changes. This smaller whistle was used so 
as to not disturb sleeping families in town for the night shift started at 6:00 p.m. and ended at 3:00 a.m. 


On Being Entertained 


Bradwood was the ideal place to live for those who liked to 
hunt and to fish. One could find themselves deep in the woods 
or up a logging grade in a matter of about 30 minutes. There 
was good fishing in Hunt Creek and in the Columbia River. 
As earlier related, fishermen would ride the empty log train 
out of Bradwood and up the creek to fish on their hike back 
down to the village. If they went further up the creek they 
would find the beaver-dams where native Cut—throat and 
Rainbow Trout were often caught. In the Columbia River in 
the earlier days, one took Perch and when they were running, 
Salmon and Steelhead. One would often see people fishing 
from the mill docks or from the Bradwood bridge. Some fish- 
erman walked down the tracks a way to fish the deeper parts 
of the river for sturgeon. In February, those with boats would 
go out onto the river to catch smelt. Some locals would hang 
smelt nets on the Bradwood docks. Bottom feeders like suck- 
ers and “bullheads” were also caught, but usually discarded or 
used for bait for game fish. Carp were plentiful in the spring 
months. 


Bernice Sears, Marilee Williams and Bobbi 
Williams enjoy the snow. 
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Going “hunting” was another seasonal activity and many of the local men and boys went hunting. Of course, the 
Nicolai Elk were plentiful as were black tail deer and even bear and cougar were shot from time to time. Elk and 
deer were known to come clear down onto the Bradwood flats to graze but they always seemed to know when 
hunting season was upon us. 


If you came into town on a summer day, you would 
find the active population down at Bradwood 
Beach. This short clean sandy beach extended 
from the mill area to Hunts Mill Point, a distance 
of probably not more than 60 yards or so. The 
turn of the shore from Hunts Point toward the 
west caused the beach to be sheltered from the 
main current of the Columbia River. Here the 
company had constructed floating “docks” or plat- 
forms that extended from the beach out into the 
river forming an “L” shape. Young parents with 
their children would be found on the sandy beach 
and along the first platform that extended out- 
ward. The children who were a little older and 
could swim “a little” stayed close to the 2° dock 
or platform where the water was deeper for them. 


Those who could swim usually found themselves 
in the water after the drop-off * where they swam Swimmers enjoy Bradwood Beach and the Docks. 

from dock to dock. The older swimmers and 

teens hung about on the outer dock and tried to maintain distance from all the little ones. There were tales told 
however, about how the big kids threw the little ones into the river “to teach them to swim’. The braver swimmers 
would be diving and sommersaulting into the river. These braver ones also went out to the Navy House to jump 
offinto the river. It was a drop of about 15 to 18 feet after which they could swim over to the docks. At the beach, 
everyone looked out for each other and parents who were present would supervise those kids whose parents were 


*The drop off is that point where the slope of the beach tips down into deep water. 
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Katherine Frost, Beverly Graybill, Ellen 
Mae Davis, Betty Schuyler and Donna 
Ridge aboard the Dolly. 


not there. It was much like an extended family. Once in a while, a 
fire would be built on the beach and the swimming would extend into 
the dark of night. Being close to the beach and the river was cause for 
many parents to admonish their little children to “not go down to the 


river!” 


In the wet months or on wet days, children would gather at each other's 
houses to play paper dolls or games. When one lives this close to other 
people, the mixture of whom is playing and getting along with whom, 
changes almost daily. Grudges were usually worked out in a day or 
two and the relationships would change again. Most of the youth 
learned to play many card games, and many board games. It was not 
uncommon for the lady of the house to include their “visitors” at meal- 
time. And at other times, as mealtime or homework time came around 
you would hear fathers or mothers out on their porches calling for 
their kids to come home. When days were dry, the kids were out on 
their bikes or gathered down by the store to play a community game. 


In the late 50s, the Company leveled the flats to the west and planted 
grass to make a back-lot ballpark for softball. Community games 
when they got started, attracted participants of all ages. Barbeques and 
community picnics at the ballpark also were a part of “entertainment” 
in Bradwood. Many residents remembered the salmon barbeques. 


A game called “Kick the Can” was one of the popular community games. The can was placed out in the center of 
the street in front of the store. The one who was “It” covered their face and stood on the store porch to count 
aloud to 100, while all the others hid.. As “/t” went looking for those in hiding, one could come running to kick 
the can.. If “It” saw you coming or running for the can, they would try to beat you to the can and jump over it, 
thus meaning you were caught. If you got to kick the can, the noise would bring it back to the store porch to 
count again, while everyone could run to hide again. Of course, the first person found or caught was the “it” for 
the next game. When a new game was to begin a call of “Allee, Allee, Ox in Free” would bring all those who were 
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still hiding back to the store. Hide and Seek was a similar game that was 
popular among the Bradwood kids. It was often played on rainy days in the 
mill’s dry shed. The mill maintained a watchman who patroled the mill, 
keying in his watchclock at various sites throughout the mill. It didn’t take 
long for the kids to learn the watchman’s schedule and route so they could 
play in the mill without being detected. Occasionally, one would be caught 
and admonished by the watchman saying, “You know you kids can’t play in 
here”. After he went his way, the games frequently continued. 


Entertainment for adults was also primarily self-made entertainment. Par- 
ents too, got together to play cards in the evening or occasionally to play 
board games. It was also common for the adults to have Pinochle or other 
card game tournaments at the Union Hall, and the ladies formed a Ladies 
Pinochle Club. The ladies would bake pies or cakes and prepare coffee and 


they would gather for an evening of fun. 


From time to time, but particularly at Christmas time, the community would 


gather in the Union Hall for special programs. The kids of the community 


Ellen Mae Davis, Donna Ridge and 
Betty Schuyler at Bradwood Beach. 


would have gathered for a few practices under the leadership of a volunteer 
parent. (From about 1936 to the 1950s Bradwood’s only piano teacher, 
Dorothy Smith was the leader.) The kids would learn special poems or songs to perform in the “program”. The 
Company and the Union gave gifts of candy, oranges and apples to the children of the community and a commu- 
nity sing topped off the annual celebration. After the take-over by Columbia Hudson, volunteer mothers were 
given the task of traveling to the city to buy every child in town a Christmas present. These were wrapped and 
ribboned and every child got a gift. The Union Hall also served as a theatre on Saturday nights where movies 
would be shown for a five-cents admission charge. The nearest “outside” entertainment was the tavern at Wauna. 
Wauna was just about 3 miles up river from Bradwood by railroad, but it was 8 or 9 miles by road. Nick's Place was 
located on Wauna Road. It was a typical beer tavern of the time, with a long bar down one side and with tables and 
booths down the other side; spittoons under the foot rail at the bar.. The back of the room had a green cloth- 
covered round table for cards players. Nick lived upstairs. Most Bradwood kids had hung about Nicks from time 
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to time and knew the place well. Nick knew most of us by name. About a mile away but across Highway 30 was 
the Do Drop Inn Tavern. If someone from Bradwood was inclined to drop in at either location, you would find 
several other Bradwood folks there relaxing over a beer or perhaps having a meal. Those who traveled in the other 
direction, toward Astoria would find a similar situation at Big Creek Tavern in lower Knappa or at The Wicki-up 
Tavern or The Club in Svensen, Oregon. 


In Westport, Oregon, was the nearest movie house or theatre. The Westport Theatre sat on the right side of the 
highway right next to Plymton Creek as you entered town.. Here the Bradwood families could gather to see the 
movies of the day or to see special programs that the owners scheduled. Westport was also the nearest place to 
Bradwood with an ice cream fountain and restaurant. The town of Westport also attracted those Bradwood folks 
who like to play billiards or go bowling. The Club in Westport was a popular location for these folks. Because of 
our schools being in Westport and it being the nearest community with public services, Westport was probably 
Bradwood’s entertainment center. For shopping for major items or household goods however, most Bradwood 
people turned to Astoria. 


The first television set came into Bradwood in 1957 .It involved the installation of a private antenna up on the hill 
and a long cable from the antenna to the residence. The picture was of course, black and white and snowy, but was 
clear enough to enjoy and most of the Bradwood kids came to see. 


The Bradwood Gardens 


On a higher bench of land between the freight depot and the log pond the townspeople had a location called The 
Gardens. Here families had been assigned a garden space as a space became available. These were assigned on a 
first-come and first-served basis and many families retained their garden spot for the duration. This acreage 
amounted to about one and a half acres of ground that was more fertile. Although not signed, to designate who's 
garden was whos it didn’t take long for residents to learn those assignments. There were pipes or stakes driven at 
the corners of each family’s plot to indicate where their garden began and ended. Gardeners would be found out 
in the gardens after their work shifts and on weekends tending and encouraging their corn, carrots, and whatever 
they tried to grow. Of course, the kids in town would occasionally get into the sweet peas or pull a carrot, but for 
the most part, the gardens were cared for and were reasonably safe from raiders. Some families had small gardens 
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at their houses, but there the ground was too wet for most crops and you will recall the earth there was primarily 
dredge spoils from the river and thus was not very fertile. Mr. Lumpkin who lived in house 27 always had a full 
garden next to his place where he grew vegetables and berries. Bud Smith in house 28 also had a small garden and 
was noted for his flowers and vegetables. Arthur Helwig in house 6 had a large garden behind the house where he 
concentrated on growing Dahlias among his vegetables. 


Bradwood School 


Although the town of Clifton, to the northwest, had a school for many years before Bradwood, when the Bradwood 
School opened in 1932, Clatsop County records show it as part of the Bradwood-Clifton School District No.33, 
and teachers registered their certificates in Astoria. ?> The Bradwood School Teachers were: 


1932-35 Ann Flood 1938-39 Helen Bany 

1935-36 Eta Hohman 1939-40 Elsa Soderman 
1936-37 Estar Hohman 1940-41 Jean Mosteller 
1937-38 Emma Kables 1941-42 Jean Mosteller 


One of the first houses on the east side of town was utilized as the school house which later became the community 
library It was a one-room school and the number of grades fluctuated widely from year to year, according to the 
ages of the kids who lived in town. The school teacher lived in the back of the building . The teacher would make 
a fire in the woodstove that stood at the center of the classroom to warm the room before she rang the bell to call 
the students to class. The desks in the classroom were arranged with the smaller desks in front for the littler kids, 
and the larger desks in the back for the older ones. The students sat with their backs toward the door and the 
teacher would move from place to place helping each student as they needed. Bookshelves were built against the 
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The school kids of earlier days included: (front 
row) Dale Sears, Brian Davis, unknown, Olland 
Tippin; (row 2) Dianne Peterson, Alza Grounds, 
Marilee Williams, Gordeon West; (row 3) un- 
known, David Roberts, unknown, Betty 
Leonard; (back row) Mrs. Soderman, Irene 
Leonard, Barbara Williams. 


The Bradwood Schoolkids all dressed up for the 
Spring Parade. 


wall. In addition to the blackboard, there was also a big upright 
piano. Students went home for lunch and were sent home when prob- 
lems occurred. 


Of course, as this narrative reports, the school became the commu- 
nity library and was also used for a Sunday school with Mrs. Bertha 
Wilson being the teacher. Sunday school classes were also sometimes 
held in the Union Hall taught by Mrs. Branum. One resident re- 
ported: “The first hymn in the book was The Old Rugged Cross; we 


sang it often and it was the class’s favorite hymn.” 


The school was closed during WWII (1942). The 1941-42 class was 
the last Bradwood Class and in fall of 1942 children who were school 


age caught the school bus each morning at the store, gathering there 


on the porch if it were raining. The bus hauled everyone from first 
grade through twelfth grades to Westport Grade and High School in 
Westport, Oregon. It was an eleven mile, 35 minute trip each way 
up over Bradley Crest, through Bradley Park and down the switchbacks 
to Wauna and Taylorville and then to Westport. This bus ride as- 
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sured that all the kids from Bradwood and from 
Clifton got acquainted and it strengthened the 
ties between families. Everyone seemed to know 
each others children and they “looked after” 
them along with their own. Pastor Dodge of 
the Assembly of God Church in Westport was 
the bus driver. 


In 1947-48 the company discontinued the prac- 
tice of providing school bus transportation to 
high school students because their bus no longer 
had room for all students needing a ride. A se- 


nior student, David Roberts, who had his own 
car, was paid by the company to provide trans- 1937 Bradwood School graduates Irene Leonard, Juanita Abrams, Bobbie 
portation for the high school students to Williams & Betty Leonard 

Westport High School. For1948-49 the 
company provided the gas, resident Bill 
Shartell provided an old “woodie” station 
wagon for the high school students and par- 
ents took turns driving. Helen Gressett 
drove morning run and Art Helwig drove 


in the afternoons. In 1949, Bradwood kids 
were moved into the Knappa School District, 
in the opposite direction but about the same 


traveling distance. 


Rev. Dodge (inset) stopped the bus for a group photo 
at Bradley State Park on the return from Westport 
the last day of school in 1947. 
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Earning Money 


Of course, the young people of Bradwood had expenses from time to time and had to find a way to earn some 
money. In early times, as one resident told, the boys would search the cracks and seams of the sidewalks for lost 
coins. It was also common for the boys to carry wood from the woodsheds to the bachelor’s quarters to earn ten 
cents or so. Other youngsters would apply at the front door, when they saw the company wood truck arrive at a 
home. They wanted the job of stacking the wood into the owner’s woodshed. There were the newspapers to deliver 
for there was the Oregonian, and the Oregon Journal newspapers that called for daily delivery. Gathering empty 
beer and pop bottles was also a lucrative way to find those important dollars, for pop bottles could be sold to the 
store for about 2 cents each and the taverns would buy beer bottles for a cent apiece. Betty Leonard Lund writes: 
“The first job I ever had was in the Bradwood cookhouse, where I set tables and cleared them for meals.” 


Another previous resident writes: “/ started baby-sitting when I was about 9 years old. The kids were always in bed 
already and basically all I did was sit and read while the adults went to play cards. I was always paid something, even 
if it was only a quarter. It was my first paying job.” 


As the kids got older and could venture alone out into the woods, they found peeling “chittem” bark paid pretty 
well. The “Chittem” is the bark of the Cascara Tree and was purchased by Callisons Company in Astoria for about 
13 cents per pound, dried. One would find a Cascara Tree in the woods in the spring when the sap was running; 
peel as much of the bark from the trunk and limbs as they could and carry it home for drying. The common 
practice was to spread the bark with the sap-side up on the roof of the woodshed and let it dry in the sun for several 
days. The bark was then torn into small bits and “gunny” sacked for market. In the early days (prior to 1950's) 
one felt comfortable about seeking out Cascara Trees for peeling, but in later years, the land owners decried this 
trespass on their property and one had to obtain written permission to peel. A week of bark peeling and selling 
could result in enough money to buy a pair of shoes or a new blouse or shirt. 
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Another way to make money was to pick ferns. The same company that bought chittem bark from us would buy 
fern fronds. The fronds of sword ferns that were free of spore, were cut from the fern plant, stripped of its bottom 
3 to 4 inches of leaves and bundled in bundles of 52 and tied. These were sold for the florist trade. 


The Bradwood kids also picked blackberries from time to time and sold them to neighbors and to the cookhouse. 
Callisons Company also bought the Himalaya and Wild Evergreen Blackberries for the cannery trade. One would 
pick up wood berry crates and hallocks from the market place, pick the berries and then take them back to the 
plant, to collect their wages based on the number of “crates” picked. A good berry picker could pick 10 to 12 
crates of berries a day. 
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Bradwood street scene in Winter 1956. Phot taken by author. 
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MEMORIES 


Editors Note: Though some of these submissions were edited, no license was taken in amending or changing the data 
submitted. A person's memories are their own. Dates, people and places may be in factual error, but the owner submitted 


the memories as they remember them. 


Getting Started 


Notes of Roy V. Leonard, (Deceased.) 


Fred Bradley and other members of the Bradley Family of Bay City Michigan owned quite a 
large block of timber on the south side of the Columbia River opposite the little town of Cathlamet 
which was located on the Washington side. Most of this timber had been purchased before 
1913. A great deal of this timber was a virgin stand of beautiful Yellow Fir. The Oregon Timber 
Company was started under the management of Charles Minnaugh to log and market the fir 
% | timber. Logging was carried on for several years and up to about 1925 practically all of the fir 
Ray Leonard timber had been logged except in what was known as the East Tract and that was isolated and was 
hardly worth building a road into it. With nothing left in the West Tract but Silver Fir and 
Hemlock and the East tract so isolated, logging stopped. It was no longer economically possible to operate. In 
1929 a cruise was made of the remaining timber and a survey started to determine the best way to liquidate the 
remaining timber. It was found that the bulk of the timber that was left, consisted of a high quality Silver Fir and 
that the best way to market it would be to erect a sawmill and put in dry kilns to dry the finished product. As far 
as we knew, up to that time, no one had been successful in sawing marketing Silver Fir, or Hemlock lumber. 


In 1930 a new company was organized to build and operate a sawmill and to cut and market the timber. This 
company was incorporated by Fred W. Bradley, Walter A Woodard and Charles Hardy. The only feasible site on 
the railroad and river was a swampy area about one mile up the river from the fishing village of Clifton. It was 
learned that the Government wanted to dredge out the river channel near this swampy ground so a deal was made 
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whereby the dredge would pump the sand 
onto the swampy ground and make a fill 
for the mill site. I remember that the fill 
cost us $30,000 which was a lot of money 
in those days. A post office was secured 
for the new mill settlement and it was 
named Bradwood. This name was made 
up by using the first half of Bradley and 
the first half of Woodard ( Roy Leonard 
was the first postmaster.) Late in 1930 
about twenty camp houses were built for 


the employees and construction was 


started on the mill. Predictions were falsely 


A donkey engine and cable system was used to dump logs. 


made to the residents of that community 
that a mill built upon ground that was filled with sand would soon fall to pieces and the company would be broke 
in less than one year. We did have our troubles as the mill was only about half-finished when the depression came 
along and we could not continue working on mill construction as most of our assets were by that time, frozen. We 
continued to hang on and by logging a little and selling the logs to the paper companies, we managed to get by. In 
the later part of 1933 we thought that we could see a little improvement in the market so we thought that the ime 
had come to finish the mill. We started with a small crew and completed construction and were ready to start 
operating in August of 1934. We operated with one shift for a short time and then put on the night shift. Since 
that time the mill has operated as a two-shift mill. With most of the other operators telling us that we could not 


operate a mill on Hemlock and Silver Fir straight, we started out. 
They told us there were three reasons why we could not be successful: 
1. Amill built on a sand fill would not stand up. 


2. It was impossible to keep up steam if we fired our 


boilers with Hemlock sawdust and chips. 
3. We could not sell our product successfully 
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We had nice timber with lots of clear in the dimensions and we did a good job of kiln drying. Mr. Nathan Bradley, 
our sales manager, felt that if we could get some of the large eastern users to try a sample car, we would get repeat 
orders. That prediction came true and gradually we worked up the business to where the sales problem was not so 
great. There is no doubt that our success was largely because we gave a well-manufactured, quality product. 


By the use of piling and plenty of concrete we were able to secure a good foundation for the mill and never had 
much trouble that way. By putting special dutch ovens with a stack for each of the three boilers we were able to get 
plenty of steam from our Hemlock and Silver Fir logs. 


During the war years we had a lot of trouble getting help to operate the mill. Lots of times, we would be short 
and sometimes we were only able to get by by asking some of the crew to work both shifts. Some way, we struggled 
through that period. 


After twelve years of two-shift operations, we finished cutting most of our high grade timber, so on December 
18, 1946 the mill was sold to Don Buchanan and Associates. Buchanan operated under the name of Bradwood 
Lumber Company. 


The Bradwood Lumber Company operated the mill for almost a year and they sold out to the Turner Lumber 
Company. The Turner Lumber Company was located on the Hudson River, so they named the new company the 

Columbia Hudson Lumber Company and selected Lester Harding for their manager. Since 
that time, the company has operated largely on logs purchased on the open market. 


—By Roy V, Leonard 
(Loaned by Mrs. Betty Lund) 


Lumber was stacked on 
timbers so that it could 
be loaded and moved 
with forklifts. 
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Memories from Early Bradwood 


By Betty Leonard Lund 


We were one of the earliest families to move to Bradwood and came 
from Cottage Grove to live in one of the mill houses with the wooded 
hill behind us. I remember the big open woodshed just to the side 
and back of our house. (House 6) In it was stored the clean small 
pieces of wood from the mill that were used for the wood stoves in 
the company bunkhouses located behind our house and others, at 
the base of the hill. My older sister Irene and I, and other kids, liked 
to play in this woodshed. We would use the wood stored there to 
build our own pretend houses sometimes very high up near the rafters. 
In the early days there was lots of sand around our houses. I remem- 
ber digging out our own cars in the sand and pretending to drive 
them. We also made lots of sand traps by digging a hole, putting 
little pieces of wood (kindling) across the top, then newspaper, and 
covering it all with sand. Then an unsuspecting playmate would 


step on it and fall in the hole ! (I don’t remember anyone getting 
hurt.) Roy Leonard, wife Grace and daughters 


There were lots of ways for children to have fun living in Bradwood. Irene, Donna and Betty 


We had plenty of rain which would soon fill up the street with water from one side to the other. Then we would 
make use of tall wood stilts to “walk” across the water. If there happened to be stacks of lumber stored in the street, 
we could walk over to them on stilts and sit on the top. We also made simple boats with two pieces of wood, a nail 
and a string on top to pull it in the water along the wooden sidewalks. 

One year a dike that was holding water back, broke through and flooded all of Bradwood right up to our front 


porches.” *Bradwood was diked across its north end, along Hunt Creek, just north of the large houses. 
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We also had snow and ice. I remember sliding on the little hill between the cookhouse and the trestle. In the early 
years when there was a slough in back of the houses near the mill we tried to skate on it when it froze over! 

One of the mill houses became a one-room schoolhouse with the teacher living in the back. There were all 8 
grades in one room. There was one other girl named Marjory in my class until she moved away. When I was in 
the seventh grade my parents decided to send me to school in Westport which was about ten miles away. The high 
school students from Bradwood went to school there. Eventually we moved away to Milwaukie, Oregon. 
Another memory I have is taking tap dance lessons from a teacher who came once a week to give lessons in the 
Bradwood Community Hall. My sister, Irene and I also took piano lessons from a lady in Bradwood and later, 
traveling to Astoria for lessons. 

For many years, ours was the only house in Bradwood with a telephone. It 
was one of those old-fashioned ones on the wall. At night if anyone wanted 
to speak to someone in Bradwood, we would answer and then go to find that 
persons to come and take their call. It was quite often some kind of emer- 
gency, so we were able to keep up on the latest news. There was also a phone 
in the mill office and maybe one in the store. 

The war years in Bradwood of course, holds many memories. I'll never 
forget the first days after Pearl Harbor when we had blackout curtains on all 
the windows and my mother was actually packing sandwiches and food by 
candlelight in case we had to take off into the woods if the Japanese should 
attack. That really scared me! I remember the troop trains that went through 
Bradwood during the war and the sailors that were stationed there. The 
sailors lived in a “lookout building” built out over the water just beyond the 
mill. They never seemed to work very hard, but perhaps we didn’t know just 
what their job entailed. I also remember a town welcome for a sailor from 
Bradwood who had been at Pearl Harbor when it was bombed. When he 
came home on leave, my father who was an ex navy man, gave a speech. 
Our family enjoyed the years we lived in the big house at the entrance to 
town. From my upstairs bedroom window, I could look at the town of 


Bradwood spread out below me. It was small but my many memories are =a a 
large! Helen Ann Shartel and Donna Leoanrd. 
Note early sidewalks and fence. 
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Bradwood Library 


By Katharine Rockhill 


We used to go to Helwig’s to dance where Aletha would furnish us all with wool socks so we could polish her 
freshly waxed floors. Many times I heard her say “Come dance over in this corner some more”. All the older kids 
learned to dance. 


I remember the library my mother spear-headed. She asked everyone to donate any books they might have. As 
the books came in from the different households in armloads and boxloads, she cataloged them and placed them in 
proper order and sequence. She even had the Clatsop County Bookmobile come to Bradwood once a month. We 
had a nice library and I got to play librarian. The library was in a house that at some time or other had been a one- 
room school house. 


One Halloween when I was still young enough to trick or treat, Mr. Bradley was in town. He always stayed in 
the Navy house. Somehow some of us decided to trick or treat him. Of course, he was not prepared with candy, 
so he gave us dimes. Soon every kid is town was over there to trick or treat him. He was giving out real money! 
Soon he ran out of dimes and had to give out some quarters. He told my mother the next day that he was very glad 
there were no more kids than there were for he was almost to the point of having to give paper money. Had we 
known that. .... 


I never cease to be amazed at how us kids had the run of the sawmill. We were over every inch of that big mill from 
the mill point, to the head-rig, where I would eventually stand in the cage with “Lump” Lumpkin and flirt with my 
future husband who set “dogs” on the carriage. We watched men feed the hog and were up in the fire room where 
if we were there at the right time, we could blow the big whistle....that was a real treat! We played in the stacks of 
lumber in the dry shed, bugged the blacksmith, teased the men working on the planer. Can you imagine what 
OSHA or some company insurance man would say today? 


aren ——o—— 
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Earning Money 
By Lucille Cornish Fraser 


Earning spending money in the early days was made peeling Cascara bark from the California Buckthorn trees. 
We sold it wet or dry, but if dried it brought in more money. I think we were paid 7 or 8 cents a pound. Peelers 
were made of old car springs, or whatever. The tree bark was slit and then the bark carefully spread back on both 
sides until it released from the tree. The bark of small limbs was packed inside of larger limbs and that was packed 
into the trunk-bark to make a tight, heavy load for packing out. Some peelers cut the Cascara Tree down to 
maximize the amount of bark once could reach for peeling. Buyers of Cascara also bought dried foxglove leaves. 
They were used for a heart muscle stimulate. We also picked sword ferns . Sword ferns had to be fronds without 
spoors on the back. They were cut, stripped of the bottom 3 or 4 inches of leaves and bundled 52 toa bundle. I 
think we earned 5 cents per bundle. One hundred bunches a day was a good day. We used a ring-finger knife to 
cut them. They were loaded onto a backback and carried out of the woods. 


Having Fun in Bradwood 


By Sandy Ridge 


Some of my best and fondest memories were the times we spent as a group playing softball, basketball and even 
touch football. 

The softball games at the end of the street were always good . All of the kids got involved; girls as well as the boys. 
And even a lot of the adults came to play, Duke Thwing, Chuck Lynn, my Dad are the only names I can think of 
but those games of “work up” held a togetherness of mixed ages that you don’t seem to find today. I think we all 
appreciated the ball field that was made for us at the other end of town, but the turn around at the end of the street 
holds memories that are hard to match. 
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Of course the basketball back board that we made and hung up in the dry shed made for a lot of good days when 
the rain was too heavy to really be outside. I do remember that the basket used to cause some problems for the 
carrier because it stuck out from the pole (vertical beam) that we had the backboard hanging on. So quite a few 
times when we went to the dry shed to play ball we had to find where the men hid the backboard when they took 
it down for their safety. 


Everyone should remember the great fun that was had by all the kids and a few of the adults when the 
snow fell heavy and we did the big raid on the 1 by 12 pine stored in the dry shed. After Mr. Smith 
made that first tobaggan for Charmone every one in Bradwood had a toboggan. A | by 12, 
a couple of short 2 by 4’s and some wire and a tobaggan was created. The logging road 
behind the garages was the hill of choice even though we did try a few other places. 
The logging road made an ideal sledding site, for it already had two ruts; one to slide 
down and one to walk back up. 


The sledding area started at the top where it was almost level and it made a long 
curve to the right as it leveled out again behind the union hall. After the firss ‘7’ 
few sleds made it down the hill,the sliding track would be packed —~) pelos: / 


and icy and fast! What great fun! y Py 
I remember the big train wreck that jumped the tracks and —— 


smashed into the Dry Shed. It was summer of 1950. My dad, 
Jim Ridge, had just gotten home after working the swing 
shift in the boiler room of the saw mill. He was sitting at sprmlar V4 
the table in the kitchen drinking coffee when a big yi ye 
crashing noise sounded. He ran out back of 
the house to see what the problem was. 


The train had jumped . 

the tracks com- = wore 3 

ing through the , 

switch at the ee 
Be capes ae get ere” 
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south end of dry shed side track. The 
locomotive and the tender plus a tanker 
car had hit the dry shed. Other cars 
were derailed back toward the switch. 
Fuel was leaking from the tender and 
the tank car. Of course, this was an im- 
mediate fire danger, fuel oil and an en- 
tire town and sawmill of wood would 
create quite a fire danger. By the time 
other people were on the scene. Fire 
hoses were pulled out and my dad anda 
couple of other men spent the rest of 


the morning spraying water on the shed 
and hosing down all the area where the 
fuel oil was spreading. Someone, (I don’t remember who) came to our house to warn us of the danger. Donna and 
I would spend the rest of the night across the street at Ed Kuki’s house. 


A couple of the boxcars were loaded with 
wheat and it spilled out through 
smashed sizes of the cars and the sprung 
doors. It seems that one boxcar was 
loaded with cases of beer, but on one 
knew that until a truck came and loaded 
the beer. I am sure that had it been 
known, some of the beer cases would 
have disappeared. There was a fine beer- 
drinking bunch of folks living in 
Bradwood at the time. As best that I 
can remember, it took about a week be- 
fore all the mess of the wreck was cleaned 
up. It was an exciting time for all of us. 
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Home Brew 


By Glenn Graybill 


I remember the day we moved in to Bradwood, Gressetts moved in the same day right next door. It was around 
the end of February in 1946. I remember the time Dave R. ran into the ditch on the way to a dance in Svensen. He 
had a 1928 Dodge. There were 5 or 6 of us in the car. I also remember the time I caught a 16" perch in the mill 
pond. It was and still is, the biggest perch I have ever seen or heard of. | remember too, sampling Junior Workman's 
home brew. 


A number of Bradwood residents were well known for their home brew crocks working and brewing behind their 


warm cookstoves. After adequate brewing time, a bottling party was held. The home brew (beer) that was not 
consumed during the work time, was bottled and capped and put away. 


These Were the Good Old Days 


By Lila Thwing Pitzinger 


Bradwood .... .where do I start? The long, hot, enticing days of summer; the war, wet days of spring; crisp, 
coloful fall or cold and bitter days of winter. They were all filled with love and peace in a time long ago and far 
away, yet as close as a picture you take out to bring memory close. 


Christmas was best at Grandma's house. The wood stove putting out a smell like no other; specially if it was the 
cook stove in the kitchen. The fresh bread I was allowed to cut the crust from, while it was warm, with butter 
oozing off it onto my fingers. You could taste it long before it was in your mouth. The tree was always in the same 
spot behind the front door and the bubble lights were great to watch. It was always a ‘poor christmas’ with presents 
so deep you almost couldn't get through the living room. All the kids sitting by someone's feet so they could keep 
track of whom got what from which aunt, uncle, mom, dad, grandparent or from ‘Santa’. There were always 
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presents wrapped under the tree from ‘Santa’ as well as things left 
on the porch where Chan sat. It was always amazing how many 
things Santa could put in his sleigh. 


Then there were the spring and summer days when grandpa would 
reach into the magic pockets of the big grey coat he kept in their 
bedroom closet. He had huge hands that held lots of coins. Ev- 
erything from nickels to half-dollars. He would come out on the 
porch and fling a handful of coins with all the grandkids watching. 
Mike always trades dimes for nickels cause of course they were 
bigger. After we found all we could, we went to the Bradwood 
store where we could get twenty pieces of candy plus an ice cream 
for 10 cents. 


Summer nights were some of the best. Hid and seek with all 40 
kids living in Bradwood playing. We could stay out until the men 
were done with the 10 o'clock lunch. Then we had to go home. 
The “it” spot was the first light pole towards grandma's from the 
store. The littlest kids hid with the bigger kids. We didn’t need to 
go far to hide either. The old medical office had a great spot under 
its porch and everyone had a woodshed on the back of their house. 
The library was a good spot too. 


Speaking of the library, for a kid who loved to read, it was a won- Hunt Creek Falls 


derful spot to explore. Grandma had the key for several years and would let me go in and bring out any number of 
books to read. I can attribute some of my love of reading to the summers I spent devouring the books in that small 
library. 


I learned to swim in the Columbia River at the end of the mill. Summers were hot and the water was sooo cold. 
I wasn’t allowed to go down there alone until I was 12 years old. Grandma and Aunt Mary Ann were so patient to 
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take 4, 5 or even more of us down there so we could play in the water. Grandma and Mary Ann swam while we 
waited in the shallows. It was great fun when a ship would go up the river and create wonderful waves that 
knocked us down or took away our sand designs. In the fall, the harvest moon came up right over the river like a 
huge orange ball. The water washing up against the shore- line could put you to sleep in no time. The one and 
only time I ever went skinny-dipping was down there in the fall, with several of the other teens who lived in 


Bradwood. 


The log pond where we weren't allowed to go was a great place to play after we were a little older. If Grandma had 
known we were there we would have been skinned alive. 


There was also a beautiful waterfall back toward the highway. If you followed the dike past the baseball field you 
could easily find it. There was lots of shade back there so it was always cool. The little kids were’t allowed there 
either so you could get away on your own for a while. 


Whenever all of us went home to Bradwood, we often had an overflow of people to beds and couches. Several 
times as the oldest of the grandkids and most familiar with the other adults who lived in town, I was farmed out for 
the night to other houses to sleep. I remember walking alone in the dark and imagining all kinds of creatures 
coming out from behind the houses and buildings. It made me hurry to get there. These were the “good old 
days”! 


Things I Remember 


By Jean Fackrell Schiller, Florida 


Bradwood was the ideal place to raise a family because the village was an extended family for all of us. We always 
felt safe and loved, even though I am sure we rattled a few cages once in a while. Art Helwig took Billy and me 
trout fishing in the stream up on the hill (Hunt Creek) I really got pretty good at sneaking that fly under the low 
handing branches. Caught a few fish too — had to be careful not to outfish the “men”. 
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I learned to swim in the Columbia River, but even more beautiful was the waterfall. We would swim in that cold 
water, climb the cliffs and just sit on a log or rock and enjoy nature in all it’s glory. I always felt at-peace in that 
special spot. 

I remember a beached whale, also a train derailment that must have knocked about five or six frieght cars off the 
track right in the middle of town and I slept through the whole thing...would you believe? 

We also had a great time camping out in sleeping bags in the forest above the falls. One night a group of our friends 
tried to spook us by trying to sneak up on us. We could hear them coming for a bloody mile. They were not good 
sneakers! We laughed a lot and had a great time, but we gave them credit for a good try. 

I also remember playing kick-the-can and hide & seek, using the whole town as a play ground. We even hid out 
in the mill dry kiln area. 

I remember picking berries on an old logging road. I think Donna Ridge was with me. Can't say for sure. We 
were picking berries on one side and a bear was on the other side. I don’t know who ran faster, the bear, or us. 
Knappa High School was our Alma Mater. It was a great school and we had great classmates. Knappa was giving 
us a party at school and our job was to go out to the apple orchard, pick apples and put them into the cider press 
and make cider for the party. I think most of the class helped in this endeaver, but of course, Lyman Cornish and 
Bill Helwig had to bring home two or three gallons of the cider, placing them behind the wood burning stove in the 
kitchen. They put some raisins in each one so they could produce “hard cider”. They tried to drink it! 

Donna Ridge was my best friend in 
Bradwood, but I liked all the kids very 
much and even had good friends in 
Clifton. They all had something to share 
with one-another. Charmone had a very 
good voice and I liked singing with her 
in church. Alice, Donna and I were 
cheer leaders at Knappa. We loved go- 
ing to all the sporting events. Art and 
Aletha Helwig were our chaperones when 
we went out of town to the state playoffs 


in basketball. 


Dockside at Bradwood. 
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I Remember 


By Wilma Gray 


We, Bob and Wilma, moved to Bradwood in 1951 with a daughter Barbara, age 3 at that time. In 1956, we had 
ason, William. 


[ remember when Bill Hunt put cable into Bradwood with a large antennae so we could see TV. 


Bob Gray who worked in the boiler room and as an electrician, and Johnny Weber were two of the men who re- 


wired the houses when Pacific Power and Light Company brought commerical electricity into Bradwood. 


While we were living there, Veo and Glennace 
Puckett lived in the first house in town, Don and 
Connie Reed with their daughter Linda lived in the 
second house, Johnnie and Lavelle Clayton with 
daughters Raetta and Christine lived in the third 


house. We lived in the fourth house. 


I remember the delicious salmon barbecue we went 
to each summer in Bradwood. I also remember the 
store where we got our mail and Mr. Wampole who 
ran it. He was a very kind man and we enjoyed his 
service so much. He ordered appliances for us and 


I still have the toaster and electric oven we bought 


from him and both are still in working order today. 
I also remember a Dr. George who came to Bradwood Fred Puckett, Orville Gilkey (front row) and Veo Puckett, 
oncea week, to take care ot anyone who needed him. Lonnie Clayton ana lom Murray in front of the Store ona cold 


winter morning in 1949 or early 1950. 
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You Can Beat a Bus 


By Betty Johnson 
There are many fun times I can think of during the 40s in Bradwood. 


Playing in the river being the most important to me. There was usually a raft of some sort to paddle around on, 
and if nota raft, an innertube. My friend and I would paddle out to where ships tied up at the mill’s dock and up 
river to the curve in the railroad tracks that went around the hill. We practiced moves when swimming to be like 
movie swimming star Esther Williams. After I had my children, I would think about all that water and it amazed 
me that some kid didn’t drown while growing up in Bradwood. 


Bradwood had boardwalks so you really couldn't roller skate, but there was a real craze for a while when we all 
walked around on stilts! One seldom ever sees stilts anymore. 


Something that always amused me was the time the school bus was traveling down the hill to Bradwood and Bill 
Helwig was acting up. The bus driver kicked him off and he took off over the bank and through the woods. He 
crossed the old logging train trestle and was standing in front of the store with a big grin on his face when the bus 
arrived to unload. 


Mom had a girl scout troop for about 2-3 years. We learned about Smores and our troop went on many hikes. 
Another of the scouts writes “I remember that our troop was so small we had to get special permission from the girl 
scouts to form a troop. I don’t remember that it lasted long, but I do remember a couple of campouts and I do 
remember Frances Schuyler was our Troop leader”. 
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By Wally Ward 


I came to Bradwood when I was in the 5“ grade and we moved away again in 1955 when I was a freshman at 
Knappa-Svensen High School. I think our class was the first freshman class in the new school. I went to grade 
school at a Knappa Grade School where the upper floors of the school were condemned and to another school 
nearer to the high school. I remember the train wreck in Bradwood, but one of my memories was the time when 
we sent messages over a hand-made telegraph system rigged up between bedrooms in house 12. Don Helwig 
created morse code copies for us younger kids to learn and use and we sent messages from one bedroom to the 
other. I remember the interest when a ship came into port to carry away the largest shipped load of lumber to set 
a record for lumber shipping. 


An Early Stay in Bradwood 


By Marilee Williams Cash 


My father Burton (Jack) Williams came to Bradwood in 1933 as a millwright/electrician. He came to help wire the 
mill as it was constructed and later helped wire the houses as they were built. Our family came there when I was 
less than two years old and stayed until 1941. The houses were not yet wired for electricity when we came and we 
used only kerosene lamps. Our family consisted of daddy, mother Mary and my sister Barbara (Bobbie) and me. 
I began school in Bradwood in 1937 and finished fourth grade there before transferring to Westport for fifth grade. 
Bobbie graduated from the eighth grade in 1940 at Bradwood School in a class of two (she and Irene Leonard) 
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Women Help the War Effort 


By Alza Ann Grounds Houk 


As I grew older, I realize how lucky we were to attend the little one room school in Bradwood. The individual 
attention must have been outstanding. I remember the teacher sitting in her chair beside the little ones helping 
them with their work. Then she would share the desk with the older students to help them. I doubt if there were 
ever more than 20 students at one time in school. I think school started about 8:00-8:30 and the day closed at 3:30 
or 4:00. The little kids went home at 2:30. I skipped the second grade because I was the only one in it and that 
meant an extra preparation for the teacher. By the time I was 6 _ I was in the third grade. All the girls wore dresses 
to school for at that time as pants just weren't acceptable for school, church, etc. In addition to the Dick, Jane and 
Spot readers, I remember that penmanship was taught at school. (Palmer Method). I continue to be amazed at the 
clothes and costumes that we had available for our school parades. It tells me that parents were very interested in 
what we did and they kep us busy and active. The older girls in the parades were usually always the creators of the 
parades. We had programs at Christmas and at the end of the year. These were held in the union hall. A wire was 
strung up and a sheet safety-pinned to it with big pins so it could slide back and forth. 


The War Came 


By James Chappelle 


One of my early memories of life in Bradwood was in the early 40’s during Word War II. The people of Bradwood 
were touched by the war effort just like every one else. I remember the blackouts when the lights were turned off 
and we sat in the dark listening to the radio. Since many of the men left Bradwood to join the military during the 
war, the women of Bradwood went to work in the mill. When we rode the train to Astoria, (a popular way to travel 
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in the early 40’s,) we were required to pull down all the shades on the train window before the train could proceed 
past the Tongue Point Naval Base, which was located on both sides of the tracks just east of Astoria. The “Navy 
House”, as it was called, was constructed on pilings over the river near the east end of the dock where the lumber 
was stored. The “Navy House” was rumored to contain electronic equipment, which monitored the traffic on the 
Columbia River with the intent to detect a submarine if one attempted to proceed up the river while submerged. 
Bradwood was probably selected for this “honor” because of its strategic location with respect to the Beaver Am- 
munition Dump which was located further up river between Clatskanie and Rainier. 


Bradwood Explorers 


By Donald Helwig 


It was a “nice” day when we decided to hike up into the woods behind town. There was no particular destination, 
just a hiking trip to see what we could see. 


We started up the old abandoned railroad grade on the hill behind the cookhouse, hiking toward the trestle over 
the falls. Just before reaching the trestle an old skid road branched off to the left and climbed the steeper hill. The 
old road was rocky, but also muddy and lots of volunteer grass and weeds had begun to cover the roadway. The 
road then made a turn to the right and ran very level for about a quarter mile, before it again turned to the left and 
began to climb again. Typical of Bradwood’s logging roads, this one wound this way and that finding its way up 
and across of the foothills of Bradley Hill. After about a mile , we found ourselves in huge uncut timber” and in a 
slopped valley that fell away to our right. The “valley” was covered in waist-high Sword Fern and the bower of the 
great trees subdued the lighting and made for a very special experience. From a distance, we could see a small lake 
at the bottom of the “draw”. 


We decided to leave the logging road and “check on this lake”. We wound our way down through the ferns in the 
direction of the lake, but losing sight of it from time to time. We finally arrived at the bottom of the slope and 
there was a beautiful clear lake (pond) about 12 to 15 feet wide and about 30 feet in length. The still glassy waters 
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seemed to be about 3 to 4 feet deep. Soon we discovered that this was a man made lake, for at the spillway end was 
an old rusty gate valve that one could use to release the water. 


This lake was indeed a reservoir of some kind with a small rivulet running into its far end and spilling over a “dam” 
on the spillway end. Nearby, we found the foundation and lower log construction of the beginnings of a small log 
cabin. 


We never found an explanation for this site. We learned that others had been there , but no one knew who the 
builder was or why this location was chosen for a reservoir. 


It was these kinds of “discoveries” that fascinated the explorers who ventured out of town and hiked the backways 
and woods of Bradwood. 


Man of Accomplishments 


By Mabel Ahif 


My memories of Bradwood are many but the greatest of them is of Tom Ahlf, my husband who had many accom- 
plishments and was respected and loved by many. 


Tom arrived in Bradwood in February 1947, just shortly after returning from service in World War II Tom’s main 
job was running the power house. The company had two huge generators that they used when the mill was down 
for repair and the power house was “down”. One was an Aliss-Chalmers generator that kept Tom quite busy when 
the mill was down. We kidded Tom about spending so much time with “Aliss”. Bradwood had its own water 
system so he checked the chlorination every day, and oversaw the cleaning of the reservoir twice a year. Tom also 
became fire chief and had a drill of volunteers every week. This paid off in spring of 1956 when a fire started in 
brush at the west end of the village of Clifton. A brisk northwest wind carried sparks and flames that quickly 
ignited a cluster of four empty dwellings on a hillside at the west end of town. The wind was carrying sparks and 


embers the entire length of Clifton. A call went to Bradwood for help. The Bradwood Fire Brigade, directed by 
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‘Tom Ahlf rushed to the fire, arriving within 15 min- 
utes with a pumper truck. They immediately went 
to work to control the fire. The Knappa Svensen 
volunteer fire department and a navy crew from 
Tongue Point, also responded and the fire was con- 
trolled and eventually put out. The Clifton folks 
credited the Bradwood Fire Brigade with their 
prompt response, for saving their town. Before the 
days of television, the company purchased a pro- 
jector and presented movies and Tom’s job was to 
operate the movie machine at the Community Hall 
every Friday night. He also served as Deputy Sher- 
iff and was trained in First Aid, often treating 


Bradwood citizens in medical emergencies. Tom 


Ahlf left Bradwood in 1961. 


Tom Ahblf 


A Sawmill Experience 


By Jim Catto 


In summer of 1959 my first job was feeding the Hog on the night shift. We worked from six p.m. until three a.m. 
This is a job where they let a novice pick what wood goes to the paper mill and what goes to the burners of the mill. 
Clear trimmings go to the chips barge and trim with bark, etc. goes to the mill. Later I made the day crew and my 
second job was almost my last. I was stacking 2 x 4 lumber for the dry kiln. I remember that the stacks were 48 
rows high and four feet wide. They had to have stickers between each row to let the heat get to the lumber and the 
steam to get out. I was supposed to do three carrier loads per day. I kept busy, but I wasn’t as productive as the boss 


wanted. He was kind and found me another job. 
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I was riding shotgun on a Hyster setting blocks. This was a good job as we had the run of the entire mill. We got 
the lumber orders down from the sheds, pulled timbers off the timber deck and loaded trucks. I remember that 
you had to keep a good look out to keep from getting run over by the carriers. 


We also got orders ready for the ships that stopped at the mill. We were taking our break when loading a ship and 
we went to the galley for a cup of coffee. It could have destroyed a spoon. It was the worst coffee that I had ever 
tasted. It still sticks in my memory and I like coffee. I left the mill to attend college. 


A Labor of Love 


By Connie Reed 


The company store was the hub of our little town. People didn’t run to Astoria or Longview everyday for shopping 
as we do today. It’s a lost era that brings back many fond memories. We had moved to Bradwood in 1951 when 
our daughter Linda was 2 years old. Don was working in the mill as a Carrier Driver. About that time, I was 
working in Clatskanie so we moved to Clatskanie so Don would do the driving. 


Mr. Harding who was manager of Columbia Hudson Lumber Company lived in Portland and came to Bradwood 
every Wednesday and stayed overnight. He would walk around the mill at night and visit with the employees. He 
became a friend of Don's so when a vacancy came up in the store, we were offered the management position. It 
had only been two weeks since we moved from Bradwood and now we were on our way back. It was a natural job 
for Don but I concentrated on the post office and the bookkeeping as I was not as outgoing. 


We moved back to Bradwood and ran the store and post office. It wasn’t long until we loved everyone in Bradwood. 
The whole community became our family. 
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The post office was in the back of the store so each day everyone had to walk the length of the store to get their 
mail. This made for much impulse shopping. 


Money orders were a big deal in those days and most people cashed their company checks at the store. When a 
ship was in, the crew often relied on the company store to cash their checks as well. Don made a run to Astoria to 
bring back large amounts of cash so we could provide that service for all of our customers. Today, I think about the 
regularity of those trips with lots of money and realize how dangerous it would now be. 


In a very small space, the store carried almost anything you could possible want and would order anything we 
didn’t carry. We ordered everything from appliances to guns and ammunition, work clothes. Most of the shopping 
was on credit with some employees spending their entire wages from month to month. You name it, and we could 
get it. Salesmen called upon the store every week to fill inventories and take orders. 


Gasoline sold for about thirty-five cents a gallon and cigarettes were $1.85 a carton. The store opened at 7:00 a.m. 
and closed at 6:00 p.m. on Monday through Saturdays. When employees were on “break”, they would come to the 
store to drink pop and visit. The old Coke machine, up front, was the tank type, with bottles sitting in a bath of 
cold water. 


Times were good in the early days and we loved the store. It shaped our whole lives, for we had never been 
storekeepers before. I am so thankful that I went along with the plan to go back to Bradwood. ._ The life-long 
friends could never be bought or replaced. When Bradwood closed, the shutdown was a very unhappy time for us. 
We knew we had seen the last of a very special era. We bought a store in Westport, Oregon and called it Don and 
Connie’s Market where we continued this work we loved. 
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*Wigwam burners as shown in the Bradwood aerial photos were large cone-shaped structures that were fed waste from an overhead 
conveyer. The waste was burned and the ash and smoke that resulted, were screened out of the opening at the top of the wigwam. 
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The Making of Lumber 


The Bradwood Mill was built to take advantage of the remaining timber in Fred Bradley’s tracts and because a new 
market had developed for using the Hemlock which was avoided in earlier logging operations. Hemlock was 
thought to be an inferior product and mills and loggers commonly avoided cutting it. The Bradwood Mill was to 
be built to cut large oversized logs and and to utilize the Hemlock of the rea. The Mill would take logs up to 5’ in 


diameter and 32 feet long, 


The Mill had about 170 em- 
ployees at its peak operating 
times under the Columbia- 
Hudson Label. It was the 24 
largest employer in Clatsop 
County based upon its 
$75,000 per month of payroll. 
In earliest days 1934 to 1936 
the mill operated on steam be- 
cause adequate electrical power 
was not available. The early 
mill was operating even while 
the construction continued. 
Shipping lumber was the life- 
line of this new industry and 
docking facilities for ships 
came first. In this photo taken 


Bradwood Mill 


And a Glossary of Mill Terms 
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about 1934 it is clear that the docks that were to come, were not yet built, but shipping was taking place already. 
The Bradwood Mill had few Plant Foremen during its tenure. The first was Roy Leonard. He did the hiring and 
staffing for the entire lumber portion of the operations and also supervised the maintenance crews. Other fore- 
men were Lucky Davis, and Orville Gilkey. The operations also had “lead men” or foremen in departments of the 
mill. 


All logs were brought to the mill through the log pond. 
Even after the closing of the logging railroad and logs were 
trucked into Bradwood, the trucks proceeded out to the mill 
pond area and dumped their loads down the skids into the 
mill pond. The mill pond operator was the man who walked 
the logs in the pond to select the indivdual log and to bring 
it up to the “bull chain” which would take it up into the 
“headrig” on the second floor of the mill. It was amusing to 
watch the fellow walk the logs, for some would roll and oth- 
ers would sink from his weight. The mill pond men (Pond 
Monkeys) who wore caulked boots, learned to step lively 
: - and even then, from time to time, would take a dip in the 
The Bradwood Mill log pond. pond. He would use a pike pole (a pole with a hook and a 
pick to push the log up against the teeth of the bull chain. 
The teeth would grab the log end and start it on its way to become lumber. The log would come to the head of the 
chain where hydraulic pushers would push the log up onto the headrig carriage, where hydraulic clamps would 
grasp the log and where the log could be rotated for cutting. The carriage operator would “drive” the carriage back 
and forth so the log would allow the headrig saw to cut the length of the log. The idea was to first remove the outer 
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Pike Pole 
Used on the mill pond to direct logs 
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skin of the log and reduce the log to a rectangle or 


square timber. 


The headrig operator's (carriage-operator) task was 
to flip the log over and to pass it through the saw 
for the carriage ran on tracks that limited the logs 
movement. Also riding the carriage were the dog 
operators; one on each end of the carriage, who set 
toothed “dogs” into the log to hold it rigid so the 


log wouldn't twist or bind in the cutting process. 


; : : The Head Sawyer was a highly skilled lumberman 
Dock around dry shed is only wide enough for carrier traffic to af SPO 
hy ; : “ who looked at the log end or “butt” as the log come 
move loads of lumber. : . aap ‘ 
into the mill and made decisions about how he 
would cut it. As the log passed back and forth past the Sawyer, he adjusted the depth of the cut to determine how 
thick a slab of lumber was to 
be cut. He controlled the 
thickness only. The Sawyer 
would have posted on his 
wall, the dimensions of the 
lumber that the mill had or- 
ders for from various lumber 


buyers. 


As the long slabs of lumber 
came off the log, they would 
drop down onto the 
edgerman’s table where an 
Offbearer would align them 
and straighten them for the South end of dry sheds show studs and framing before siding is installed. 
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edgerman. The slabs were fed 
sideways to the edgerman’s table. 
The Edgerman, controlled the 
width of each piece of lumber 
to be cut from the slab. The 
edgerman also knew whether the 
mill was trying to fill an order 
of 2x4s or perhaps 2x6 or other 
dimensions. The edgerman 
could also cut off any poor edges 
or parts of the slab that might 
contain bark or skin of the tree. 
The edgerman had control of a 
number of circular saw blades 
that he could adjust to make : 2 2 = eS 
four or five cuts at a time as the Later photo shows great expansion of docks for shipping but note no stacking of 
lumber passed through the lumber is yet taking place. 
Edger. The full-length pieces of lumber were then fed, on rollers, away 
from the Edger where they arrive at a steel table called the “hoe down”. 
The Hoedown Man at the hoe down table used a pick (pickeroon) to 
make sure all the slabs were laying straight and as close to 90 degrees as 
Pickaroon possible to the cut off saws. The Cut off Man controlled multiples of 
overhead circular saws that he could drop to cut the slabs into the length 
he wanted. Again, the lumber orders would tell the cut off man what 
lengths of lumber the mill had orders for. After this third step, the lumber has now been cut to thickness, to width, 
and now, to length. 

As the Cut Off man cut the lumber to length, the short trim ends dropped through the table to a conveyer to the 
chipper mill. (I will come back to the chipper mill.). From here the lumber is returned to ground level of the mill. 
The lumber is passed over operating rollers to feed the lumber out on to the Green Chain. The green chain is so 
named because it is the sorting chain for “green” lumber, ie, wet lumber that still contained wood sap. As the new 
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lumber starts down the chain, one of the first people to look it over (both sides and edges) is the Marker. The 
marker checks for quality. He is looking for how many knots, crooked grain, untrue edges, skin of the tree, 
whether the long cuts are even, etc. He places a chalk or crayon mark on each board to indicate to later workmen 
what they are to do with the board. When the Marker spots a board that can be improved by cutting it over again, 
he steps on a lever which causes power driver rollers rise up through the table and to throw that piece of lumber 
aside into another conveyor where it is taken to the Resaw. The Resaw Operator will look at the board and re-cut 
it, feeding its two pieces back onto the Green Chain for the Marker to find again. 

Lumber that is not resawed passes down the green chain where assigned Green Chain Pullers are pulling off the 
lumber into stacks. They pull all 1” thick lumber on one side of the table, sorting into piles by width and lengths. 
They pull all 2” lumber in another location, also sorting it for length and for quality. Of course 3” and 4” lumber 
are also being pulled and sorted. As the Green Chain pullers are taking the lumber from the green chain table, they 
are stacking the boards onto jitney blocks* creating “units” of lumber that the jitney can pick up to transport away 
from the chain. When the load is “full” the puller starts another load and flags down the Jitney Driver or Carrier 
Driver to come and take his first units away. The order of the sorting, is set by the head green chain puller and the 
mill foreman before each shift of the mill begins. Sometimes a particular dimension of lumber is allowed to travel 
all the way to the end of the chain to drop off the end. 

Some lumber is left rough and sold as “green” lumber. These loads (units) are taken to the lumber docks where 
they are stockpiled and tallied. if the mill’s order is for planed (smooth) lumber or for dried lumber, the lumber 
units are delivered by jitney to the planing mill or to the dry kilns. 

The Bradwood Mill was also know for its timber production. If the mill had orders for large timbers or for 
long timbers these were cut by the sawyer and the edgerman and then sent directly to the timber rollers. Usually 
anything thicker that 4” or wider than 12” were considered timbers. It was also true that timbers were commonly 
used to build projects where longer lengths were desired and the regular mill could handle the length. These 
timbers, used to building railroad trestles, bridges, docks, etc, would be up to 30° long. Bradwood Mill was 
recognized as a mill that could produce long timbers. The timbers were rolled out onto the timber rollers, where 
an employee would cut them to the order length. 
Using PeeVees, the timber plant operators would 
roll the timbers onto jitney blocks so they could 


be transported. 
PeeVee 
Used to roll logs and timbers 
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The Chipping Mill. 


Underneath the Headrig, edger and hoe down were the many conveyers and belts that handle the scrap and waste 
that result from the cutting above. Pieces of bark, short limb pieces, etc that result from the initial cutting of the 
log, fall down below and are taken by conveyer to the wigwam burner. Lengths of pieces cut from the edges of 
boards at the edger fall through the table to the conveyer below to be taken to the chipping mill. The trim ends of 
the boards from the trim saws, fall though the deck to the 
conveyers below to be taken to the chipping plant. At the 
chipping plant four or five employees. Pickers are sorting 
the materials as they pass by to determine whether it is only 
suitable for “hog fuel” to be burned or whether the pieces 
contain enough “good” wood to make chips. In the plant 
are also several de-barking machines, so large pieces of “good” 
wood can have small areas of bark ground off of them. The 
bark goes to the hog. The wood goes to the chipper. At the 
chipper the pieces of wood drop down a chute into a whirl- 
ing steel head that has several sharpened knives mounted 
into it. These knives chop the wood into small bits that 
become the marketable chips that the mill sells to pulp plants 
and to by-product production. At the “hog” the Hog Feeder oversees the other waste (including bark) that is 
dropped down into a whirling burr head that grinds the materials into fine (sawdust) material suitable for burning 
in the mill’s burners. Here the mill’s Firemen tend the fires and the boilers and monitor the steam plant and the 
electric generating plant. The Bradwood Mill had three large fireboxes or ovens and boilers and thus, three large 
stacks to carry away the smoke and residue. Later a fourth stack was added when the wigwam burner was no long 
legal to use. This fourth burner was used to burn the waste. 


View of wigwam burner and dry kilns (under construc- 
tion) adjacent to railroad trestle at Bradwood Mill. 
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Support Operations 


Related to this aspect of the mill, is the need for men to keep all the saws and blades sharpened and ready for 
installation and repair. The Saw Filer’s plant is a full time operation for they have all of the saws, blades, and 
knives to keep ready for all of the “green mill” and for the Planing Department. 


In addition, there was a metal shop and in the early years a “round house” for servicing the logging train engine. 
Here the Mechanics kept equipment repaired and operating and manufactured parts and new devices as they were 
needed for operations. 


The Planing Mill 


The Planing Mill had a staff of 13 to 
18 employees depending upon the lumber 
that was being planed The Planing Mill was 
headed up by the Head Planerman The 
basic staff of 13 was often supplemented 
with temporarily reasigned employees to 
help “push-off” from the dry kilns, or to 
tie and carry bundles of moldings. Some- 
times for runs of special lumber additional 
men would be added to the pulling crew. 
When the mill receives orders for lumber 
that has been dried or planed, the order 
goes to the Planing Mill. In the planing 
mill, the rough lumber arrives by jitney if 
itis “green”. An Off bearer tears the loads 
(units) down and straightens the lumber 


pieces for the planing feeder table. As the 


boards are fed up onto the planing table 
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the Planerman “reads” 
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“pineapple” which 
grabs the board when 
it is ready, and feeds it 
into the planer. As a 
board passes through 
the planer, the top and 
bottom are planed to 
a smooth surface and 
then as the board con- 
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July 1961 work time record for planing department. 


tinues, the sides or 
edges are planed. The “planer-heads” (top and bottom are wide steel rollers that have sharpened planer blades set 
into them so the blades can “shave off” the rough cuts and surfaces. The sides of the boards are planed by the 
“side-heads” to make them smooth. These are also steel rollers with blades inset. Sometimes the planerman would 
receive orders for moldings or special patterned lumber. When these orders were being run by the mill the lower 
and upper rollers would be set with planer blades that had a pattern cut into them. The side heads could also be 
set with special patterned blades. Readers have probably seen tongue-and-groove lumber. This is made with 
smooth blades top and bottom, while one side head cuts a groove and the other is cutting a tongue on the 
opposite side of the board. 

As the lumber exits the planer it falls onto the planer chain where it is fed up to and past the Grader. The 
lumber grader turns each board by hand, reading the edges and top and bottom to give it a “grade” or a quality 
mark. Pieces that have nice straight grain and no knots is marked “clear” or No. 1. Lumber used to be marked 
down to level No.4 but as size of logs and quality of timber have failed over the years, the markings have been 
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grouped and changed. As on the green 
chain, the lumber grader could pull pieces 
aside to go to the Trimmer Man who 
might cut an end off or both ends off to 
improve the quality of the piece. As the 
lumber passed the grader, it is stamped by 
the Stamper with the Company's Logo and 
Association letters. After the lumber was 
stamped it progressed down the chain 
where the Pullers on the planer chain are 
sorting and pulling the lumber into piles 
on jitney blocks just as was done on the 
green chain. 

If the lumber to be planed was coming 
from the dry kilns it was carried to the 
planer on winch-pulled trolleys from the 


kilns to the off-bearer stations. Here two 


Planer mill chain showing moldings being tied in bundles of five. 


men would push the dried boards off the 
trolley and onto the feeder-chains to the 
planerman. Time book and Time sheets of 1961 ** shows minimum wages of $2.15 per hour, while the high wage 
among hourly employees was $3.52 _ per hour. 

The Bradwood Mill was also a mill that produced moldings and design-face lumber and these materials were 
always kiln dried, and most often tied into bundles by Tiers. When the planer pullers would pull the moldings, 
they would sort them by length and the Tiers would receive the bundles and tie them. In this operation, the 
bundles were then immediately loaded into railroad cars to fill the order. The train would leave box cars on the 
mill’s siding tracks when the mill ordered them. 

The Bradwood Mill also had an overhead “hurricane” system that consisted of large overhead pipes with fans 
and blowers that vacumned the sawdust from the cutting areas and moved all the sawing and planing waste from 
the machinery areas. These cuttings were fed into the chipper mill and to the steam plant so that the “waste” was 


used or recycled. 
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Looking for a job? 


The mill at Bradwood always offered the older boys of the resident families jobs as soon as they were old enough to 
be employable but in the early 40s, as men reported for military duty a real shortage of labor existed. There were 
some women hired to work in the mill. From time to time, the plant foreman would call at the front door to ask 
if the older sons would like to work. 


Men looking for work would arrive at the planing mill area of the plant (just inside the closest entrance to the 
mill) where they would stand along the wall. They came about 7:30 each morning and again at about 5:30 each 
evening to wait to be called to work. The mill foreman, as he learned he was short of employees, would come to the 
planer mill and select a man and take him to his work site and put him to work. If the man was new, he would ask 
the lead man of the area to keep an eye on his work and then the foreman would return from time to time to 
oversee the new employee. Usually new men started at the mill as clean-up men or on tasks that required no 
decision-making. Working the Hoe-down, stacking wood at the green chain, helping the hyster driver, or the dry 
kiln loader were some of these jobs. These “common labor” jobs afforded the new man to see and learn what other 
jobs there were. Boys who lived in town were often given jobs pulling on the chain where they worked with other 
experienced men who taught them the job. Mr Gilkey always had a good job for a local boy. 
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Bradwood Mill during its heydey contrasted with the remnants of today. 
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Post Mortem 


Bradwood and its mill closed in June 1962 


There were only five families that lingered in the area for a few years and the owners kept one Bradwood family 
(Veo Puckett)) on as overseers for a few years as the assets of the mill were being disposed of. In 1965 a fire* 
finally burned the remains of the mill and that was essentially the end of Bradwood. The property was on the 
market for a number of years. The Overseer and two other families were interviewed there by the Oregonian 
newspaper when they accompanied a real estate agent and potential buyer in July 1984. In October 1984 the 
Bradwood town site and river frontage (some 80 acres) was sold to Jason Whitelaw . Whitelaw and engineer 


MarkChandler said they planned to establish a ship building and ship repair company at the site. They con- 
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Looking South from where Bradwood Store stood back in the 1950 and again during the present. 
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structed an initial building (which still stands in 2000), but never realized their goal. *° The property was later sold 
to Starker Interests of Portland, Oregon. At time of this printing, Bradwood is owned by Roland Culbertson, 
Leahey Kenneth and KCL Incorporated of Cornelius, Oregon. 


In 1983 this author visited the site to find all the houses on the south end of town were gone. Only the remains 
of their foundation blocks and the scars that showed where they had stood told that there had once been something 
here. 


The Bradwood Store building still stood but the facade of the building was gone and the porch rotted away. The 
post office had been removed but empty shelving and ghosts of display stands greeted the intruder. The 
superintendent's house and house 26 next door still stood, gaunt, with windows and doors gone and the ravages of 


The Bradwood Store building 7 the late 197 Os, ee it was cy, Note PT and surrounding 


houses are gone.. 
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weather taking their toll. What had been the Grounds and Cornish House had had a major fire but it’s blackened 
shell still stood. The “ Big “ house on the west side of the street looked still usable, but was vacant and had broken 
windows. At the mill site were ruins and leavings of a mill that had been dismantled and the unusable parts were 
discarded here and there. Alder sapplings were growing up everywhere and were reclaiming the land. The road 
into Bradwood had been gated but still remained travelable clear through town. 


The author visited the site again in 1998, by boat, to find hardly a trace of Bradwood. The new owers had 
bulldozed and razed the land, leaving only a rutted lane into the site from the location of the north dike to the old 
mill site. New fill had been hauled in and dumped over the old mill site and the steel building that had been built 
out near the river was in disrepair, but still there. There were no frame buildings or houses remaining. 


Looking North up Bradwood 
Street from the South end of 
the Bradwood townsite in 
July, 2000. 


1.) Bradwood Road com- 
ing from the bridge. 


to 


.) Bradwood Store site. 


3.) Cookhouse location. 


.) The dike. 


we 


5.) Looking up the street 
from the turn around area. 
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BUGBY 


(Bugby hole) 


When the Astoria Columbia River Railroad extended its line down the Columbia River one of the stops was 
established at Bugby. It is believed that it was named for an early settler that did some logging at that site at the 
time”” Logging was underway there in 1883 by the Columbia River Logging Company. ** A Mr. A.P. Ankeny was 
supertintendent of that operation. Even before the Columbia River Logging Company, the location was known 
as Ankeny Landing (1871 . 


Because in the early 1900’s it was common to not allow blacks and orientals to overnight in most communities, the 
railroad established a number of shelters at the Bugby location to house these employees. These “line shacks” as 
they were called in that day, were common along most railroad lines in America. The Astoria~Columbia line relied 
on Japanese labor which caused some conflicts. Gaetner in his North Bank Road book quotes: “but this practice 
did not always set well with elements of the local populace. During one week, mobs attacked the Japanese workers at 
Clatskanie, Westport and Rainier. The laborers were run off only temporarily with the A@CR vowing to protect them. "* 


The Bugby station was known as a flag station and the train only stopped when flagged. Bugby was located about 
one half mile west of Wauna and has no road access. Bugby Hole is still noted on most maps because it is the place 
where the Columbia river makes a 90 degree turn and the river is more than 100 feet deep at that location. 
Probably the last resident of Bugby was “Bugby Joe,” who in 1940 to 1941 was often seen walking into Bradwood 
to the store, although a gill net fisherman by name of Russell Bristow also lived in the area in the late 1950s. A 
map of the area dated 1930 shows an Ankeny Lodge at that site”’. 
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CLIFTON 
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Much of Clifton was built over the water. 


When Commander Broughton explored the Columbia River in 1792 in Vancouver's ship Columbia, he mapped 
the Clifton and Tennesillahe Island as one land form showing it as “Marshy Isles” on his map of that year. *’ By 


1871, however, the name Clifton appeared on a river chart as was Watson's Fishery to Clifton’s East side 
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Oregon Geographical Names reports that 
Clifton was probably named by early founder 
Stephen Spear. Stephen Spear, a Massachusets 
cooper, settled here in 1856. Spear had received 
a government approval of his 144 acre home- 
stead claim on September 6, 1873. His wife 
named their home Clifton Cottage which 
undoubtably gave name to the cannery town 
later to rise there. “It was probably named for 
the cliffs back of the farm.” Spear sold part 


Many buildings were eventually reclaimed by the river. of the claim to J.W. Cook for use as a cannery 
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site. His brother Vincent joined the opera- 
tion. Early Clifton was the location of the JW and V Cook Cannery that canned Salmon with Chinese employ- 
ees.” By 1874 Clifton had a post office. The first postmaster was Vincent Cook. The post office was closed after 
82 years of service in 1956. The “core” of the Clifton Post Office is now reposited in the Historic Flavel House in 
Astoria. The Cook Cannery at Clifton was the second cannery built on the Columbia River and was in full 
operation by 1874. The cannery workers were primarily chinese who lived in a bunkhouse called Chinahouse in 
lower Clifton. Later another bunkhouse was constructed in Upper town to house more chinese. The 1880 
Census noted 12 dwellings and 48 residents in Clifton. 


There were a number of fisheries buying fish along this area of the Columbia River. One of the earlier names was 

Joe Falangus who came to Oregon in 1862. He bought fish at several locations in the area. Joe was a Greek 
Immigrant from the Island of Andros... Greek Town which was the upper part of Clifton began with Joe 
Falangus. He was buying fish in Clifton area in about 1869 or 1870. Joe acquired the property of upper town some 
time around then. . He began bringing in his relatives to fish. Although this “teller” ** was not sure, by the 1880s 
his brothers nephews and other relations were fishing in Clifton. By 1874, he had a hotel, dance hall, store and 
his fish docks There were about 50 Greek peoples in upper town, most of them were men. Some of the men had 
wives and families back in Greece and a few brought families with them. Note the mention of Joes Fishery on the 
map of 1871, but located at Hunts Mill Point. 
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Clifton was a town with no power system. Homes were limited to oil lamps and burning wood for fuel. There 
were no power boats available at this time. Fishing was done by gillnetting from sail boats and from seining. The 
Clifton area fisherman would sail up the Columbia River and drift back down toward town with their catch. Most 
of the seining was done on the Puget Island side of the river, where horses would help pull the nets to the shore. The 
Ostervolds were seining families on the Island. As the cannery took hold, it leased boats to the fisherman. The 
gillnetters were encouraging family members to come to Clifton to get it on the fishing and provide a good living 
for their families. Most of the gillnetters and seiners belong to one of three ethnic groups, the Italians, the Slavs 


and the Greeks. 


As Clifton was settled, the Italian families gathered at the lower end of Clifton while the Yugoslavic peoples 
collected at the center of Clifton. The upper end of Clifton was where the Greek families clanned together. As the 
facilities were becoming available, some families were beginning to generate minimum power with their own 
generating and battery systems to bring electric services into their homes but commercial electricity would not be 
extended into Clifton until 1959, a time when Clifton was already becoming a ghost town. The catalyst behind 
bringing commercial power to Clifton may have been Nick Begleries, a resident who in 1957 contacted the 
Eisenhower Administration to point out the need. A representative of the Rural Electrification Agency was sent to 
look at Mr. Beglerie’s appeal. In 1958-59 power was extended into Clifton. 


One historian wrote that in its day more than 400 people lived in Clifton, and over 100 boats were tied at its docks. 
Long time resident Andrew Marincovich who was born on Tenasillahe Island (across the river) and who took a wife 
in Clifton and lived in Clifton area for more than 93 years maintains one of the early residences and is the only 
remaining pioneer. Other Clifton names that go way back are John Vlastalicia, Vincent Demase, Mike Marincovich, 
the Begleries, the Rusinoviches, the Anthonys, Dodeskans and Rodiches and the Lasiches. ™ 


The number of fishermen and boats working the Columbia River began to create real conflicts over who was 
fishing where and when. Eventually, the CRPA (Columbia River Packer's Association) helped to work out the 
scheduling and the buying problems. The CRPA enrolled the fisherman as members and they were assigned 
“drifts” and times to drift. The Association also established CRPA docks all up and down the Columbia River for 
the buying of the salmon. In those days fishing was a 275 days a year, industry. 
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By 1900 the canneries of Clifton were closed and the Chinese peoples were gone. The can factory that once 
operated here was also closed, but the fishing industry remained lively and Clifton continued to have its “hey day”. 
The CRPA maintained a number of docks and buildings to house nets and equipment and continued the practice 
of leasing boats even though more and more of the boats became privately owned. Clifton had two stores, a 
saloon in each end of town, and a dance hall and according to one writer, was strung along the river and railroad for 
some two miles. Some early pioneers also report that a skating rink was operated there occupying the dance floor 
during the week. Slav Kuljis operated the skating rink while Falangus’ dance hall used Haga’s Orchestra from 
Astoria to attract the townspeople and the loggers to festive nights. 


All traffic in and out of Clifton was by boat until the railroad came through. Most of the residents did their 
shopping across the Columbia River at Cathlamet, Washington, but Astoria was also a major port to the Clifton 
trade. After the Astoria, Columbia River Railroad arrived it was used as the main street of town. The railroad, of 
course, afforded those without boats the opportunity to travel to Astoria and points west and to Portland and 
points east. 


Clifton was not only a busy fishing community with strong ties to the Columbia River Packers Association, but 
also to Bumble Bee in its later years. It was also a major logging port, having up to 5 logging camps immediate to 
the area. Oregon Timber and Lumber Company ran a logging railroad spur up the backside of Clifton in about 
1910. 


Clifton began to see its demise around 1921 when Oregon passed a law that only U.S. Citizens could fish commer- 
cially on the Columbia river. Those residents who had not obtained citizenship could no longer make a living here. 
Another major factor was the coming of the big dams on the Columbia. Successful salmon runs are dependent on 
the salmon making it up to spawning grounds and the offspring making it back down river from spawn. Gillnet 
fishing has dropped off so far that only a few days a year are permitted and even then the salmon are few. 


The store on the east end of town closed in 1950, but the other store that contained the Post Office continued 
operations until in the 1960s. 
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Clifton School 


Clifton School District 33 operated its one-room school near the center of town. This school operated even before 
the Clatsop County Education District registered itand it continued to operate until 1942 The school had closed 
after the school year of 1941-42... Early teachers in Clifton included Mrs. Vlastelicia, Anne Sieverts, Eleanor 
Tuoney, Solvoeg Pederson, Helen Bany and Emma Kables. ** This author remembers visiting the abandoned school 
in 1946, finding the building open but badly deteriorating. The building had papers and books strewn about and 
the weather was beginning to gain access. Today (2000) none of the houses over the water are left. The six or seven 
residences that remain in Clifton are all on land sites. 


Clifton Happenings 


In earlier times, each fall the people of Clifton would buy two railcar loads of grapes to make wines. Each family 
would put up about 200 gallons of wine. When the grapes arrived the women and girls would tramp the grapes. 
According to Pete Anthony, this was an annual event with the railcars of grapes arriving as scheduled even during 
the prohibition years. ” 


During World War II the U.S. Navy moored a captured German Submarine at Clifton which brought interest and 
flows of curiosity seekers to see this “enemy” ship. 


In 1921 one of Clifton’s dance halls caught fire. Having no fire services, the town watched it burn to the ground. 
On April 23, 1956 a major fire threatened to wipe out Clifton once and for all. A brush fire had broken out in the 
west end of the village. A husky wind was carrying sparks and embers over the town of Clifton. The fire grew unul 
it ignited a cluster of four empty buildings giving it more fuel . A call went out to surrounding communities for 
help. Clifton did not have a fire force or equipment, but the residents turned out with a bucket brigade. The fire 
was reaching the board walkway to a major building that housed some 100 gillnets and equipment. The Bradwood 
Fire Brigade arrived first at the scene, coming the one and a half miles from Bradwood. The crew under the 
direction of Tom Ahlf, fire chief, held the fire in check while a crew from Knappa-Svensen, some 15 miles away, 
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arrived to assist. Another contigent of men from the naval base at Tongue Point, Astoria also arrived to help. It 


wasnt long until Crown Zellerback Company had a crew on site as did The Clatskanie Fire Department. The fire 
was contained and after some four hours was extinguished. No boats were lost.*” 


If you visit Clifton today you will remark “But where was all this stuff?” Much of Clifton was built on docks over 
the water. Sidewalks and driveways on piers sticking up out of the water, were lined with houses, net sheds, wood 
sheds and the canneries. For the most part, all of these have been reclaimed by the Columbia River and only the 
rotting pilings remain. 


TODAY 


Hunt Creek continues to flow and Hunt Creek Falls although not visible without a short trek, remains a spectacu- 
lar cascade on the western banks of the Columbia River. As I stood and looked at the falls, I marveled how little it 
had changed since I first saw it some 55 years before. The dark pool at the bottom of the falls where I and the 
other boys had swam; the Maiden-Hair fern and mosses that covered the cliffsides seemed the same. The wet cool 
water sprays still hang in the air there. It seems that 155 years or so, had come and gone since visitors had first 
come to this place and yet, it remained much the same (at least for the past 55 years.) 


As you drive into Clifton today, you pass a few simple dwellings on the river side of the road and as you arrive at the 
“center” of town and cross the railroad tracks you will have seen the remaining docks, a few sheds and the four or 


five dwellings that remain in Clifton today. 


There is no sign that Bugby ever existed. 
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The Bradley Family 


Of Bay City, Michigan*” 


Nathan B. Bradley of Bay City Michigan , the man who “started it all” was born in Berkshire County Massachu- 
setts, May 28, 1831 the son of William Bradley and Lucy Ball Bradley. He was a direct decendent of William 
Bradley who came to New Haven Connecticut in 1637. Nathan was one of 9 children. After emmigrating to 
Ohio and thence to Michigan he built a sawmill and salt factory He married Hulda Chase at Sparta Ohio. When 
Bay City Michigan was chartered in 1865 Nathan Bradley was its first mayor. The Bradley Family was active in the 
banking business and in other enterprises in the Bay City Area, including the Sugar Beet Industry. 


The Bradley Family was connected with numerous business and financial enterprises in Bay City and in Saginaw 
Valley and elsewhere and Nathan was one of the original stockholders of the First National Bank at Bay City. He 
also served in the Michigan legislature and a term in the U.S. Congress. 


Nathan Bradley died November 8, 1906. He and Hulda had two sons Elemar and Fred W. Bradley which he took 
into partnership under the name of N.B. Bradley and Sons. 


Elemar (Elmer) Bradley, Nathan's eldest son, was active in the Bradley businesses but also broadened his invest- 
ments and activities. He was Vice President of Bradley, Miller and Company of Bay City** and was active in the 
financial businesses of Saginaw area. There is no record of his marrying. 


The Bradley State Park in Clatsop County Oregon notes his heirs’ contribution of the park lands to the people of 
Clatsop County. Elemar’s name shows up several times in Land Acquisition Records of Wahkiakum County 
(across the river from Bradwood. Elemar died in 1919. 
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Fred W. Bradley, the younger brother is one of the founders 
of the town of Bradwood. He was born in Bay City on Janu- 
ary 6, 1860. After completing his school work in Bay City he 
began working in the lumber industry under his father’s di- 
rection. As the lumber industry in Michigan began to wane, 
his father, Nathan and he began to acquire timber lands in 
Washington and Oregon. Land records in Clatsop County 
Oregon and Washkiakum County Washington list extensive 
properties belong to Bradley and to Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany. He married in 1897 to Bessie Shute of Detroit, Michi- 
gan and they had one son, Harold F. Having spent his life in 
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Fred and Bessies Bay City, Michigan home is still a the lumbering business, Fred was very conversant with all 
aie Poe / phases of logging, sawmill-operating and other parts of the 

industry. Prominent Bay City members, he and his wife built 
their mansion in 1909 in Bay City and raised their son there. Later his son moved to Portland, Oregon and 
subsequently to Cathlamet Washington. When Fred was the last remaining member of the N.B.Bradley and Sons, 
Corporation, they followed their son to Oregon. Fred Bradley was a member of the First Presbyterian Church. He 
died in 1932. 


Fred and Bessie’s son Harold F. Bradley, (Born in 1890) had settled into Cathlamet, Washington where he 
administered the Bradley interests in Wahkiakum County. If you visit Cathlamet today, you will find the impres- 
sive Bradley House holding prominance right in the old part of the city and overlooking the river. It is a magnifi- 
cent mansion that is currectly being used as a private bed and breakfast inn, but also served as the Cathlamet Public 
Library in its day. He married Mary Blanchard (Blanche) Huron on April 04, 1917 and they had a daughter which 
they named Harriett. Harold had been one of the partners in the Oregon Timber and Lumber Company who 
built one of the first mills at the Parsons site in Oregon. He was injured there when crushed by a log. Harold 
Bradley died 27 December 1951. 
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Of the Nathan Bradley referred to in the memories of early Bradwood residents, the Bay County Historical 
Society in Michigan author who did the research for this book, suggests that Nathan may have been a son of one 
of Nathan Bradley's brother's but they had no Nathan Bradley on record.. This author studied records in Wahkiakum 
County and in Clatsop County as well as the Oregon Historical Society but could find no mention of a Nathan 
Bradley. I believe that after Fred died his son Harold would have been the likely one to assume responsibilities in 
Bradwood and that he might well have been known as “Nate” a nickname after his grandfather. The present 
owner-manager of Bradley House in Cathlamet told me they had additional properties down on the coast. 


Harold Bradley and Blanche Bradley are buried in Fern Hill at Cathlamet, Washington. 
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This Was Bradwood 


Including Clifton and Bugby 


A historical look at the lower Columbia River area about 22 to 
26 miles east of Astoria, specifically at the locations of Bugby, 
Bradwood, and Clifton, Oregon by former resident Donald 
Helwig. 


The author presents an annotated history and reports on the 
development of these three communities that sprang up along 
the river in the period from 1843 to present time. 


The narrative and memories sections of this book present a 
colorful look at what were typical “Company Towns” and 


villages of the early 1900s. 


The book also presents a bibliography and other recommended 
readings for anyone seeking data on this area of Clatsop County, Oregon. 


Book Design by 
William (Bill) Helwig 


